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CHAPTER XV. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS. 


cy EON INNER that day at the castle seemed less lively 


eri Sap than usual. Macormac, indeed, whose joviality was 
invincible, ate, drank, laughed, and talked for a 

& dozen; but Lady Mary’s spirits were obviously de- 
outlet: and the guests, perhaps not without private vexations of 
their own, took their cue rather from their hostess than their host. 
An unaccountable sense of gloom and disappointment pervaded the 
whole party. The General, having come down early, in hopes of a 
few minutes with Miss Douglas in the drawing-room before the 
others were dressed, had been disappointed by the protracted toilet 
and tardy appearance of that provoking young lady, with whom he 
parted an hour before on terms of mutual sympathy and tenderness, 
but who now sat pale and silent, while the thunder-clouds he knew 
and dreaded gathered ominously on her brow. His preoccupation 
necessarily affected his neighbour—a budding beauty fresh from the 
school-room, full of fun and good-humour, that her sense of propriety 
kept down, unless judiciously encouraged and drawn out. Most of 
the gentlemen had been wet to the skin, many had lost money, all 
were tired, and Norah Macormac’s eyes filled every now and then 
with tears. These discoveries Mrs. Lushington imparted in a whisper 
to Lord St. Abbs as he sat between herself and her hostess, whom he 


had taken in to dinner, pausing thereafter to mark the effect of her 
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condescension on this raw youth, lately launched into the great 
world. The young nobleman, however, betrayed no symptoms of 
emotion beyond screwing his eye-glass tighter in its place, and 
turning round to look straight in her face, while it dropped out with 
a jump. Even Mrs. Lushington felt at a disadvantage, and took 
counsel with her own heart whether she should accost him again. 

Why Lord St. Abbs went about at all, or what pleasure he derived 
from the society of his fellow-creatures, was a puzzle nobody had yet 
been able to find out. Pale, thin, and puny in person, freckled, 
sandy-haired, bearing all outward characteristics of Scottish extraction, 
except the Caledonian’s gaunt and stalwart frame, he neither rode, 
shot, fished, sang, made jokes, nor played whist. He drank very 
little, conversed not at all, and was voted by nearly all who had the 
advantage of his acquaintance “the dullest young man out!” 

Vet was he to be seen everywhere, from Buckingham Palace or 
Holland House to Hampton races and the fireworks at Cremorne; 
always alone, always silent, with his glass in his eye, observant, 
imperturbable, and thinking, no doubt, a great deal. 

It was rumoured, indeed, that on one memorable occasion he got 
drunk at Cambridge, and kept a supper-party in roars of laughter till 
four a.m. If so, he must have fired all his jokes off at once, so to 
speak, and blown the magazine up afterwards ; for he never blazed 
forth in such lustre again. He came out a wrangler of his year, notwith- 
standing, and the best modern linguist, as well as classical scholar, in 
the university. Though the world of ball-goers and diners-out ignores 
such distinctions, a strong political party, hungering for office, had 
its eye on him already. As his father voted for Government in the 
Upper House, a provident director of the Opposition lost no time in 
sounding him on his views, should he become a member of the 
Lower. How little, to use his own words, the whip “ took by his 
motion” may be gathered from the opinion he expressed in confi- 
dence to his chief, that “St. Abbs was either as close as wax or the 
biggest fool (and it’s saying a great deal) who ever came out of 
Cambridge with a degree !” 

Gloomy as a dinner-party may appear at first, if the champagne 
circulates freely people begin to talk long before the repast is half 
over. What must children think of their seniors when the dining- 
room door opens for an instant, and trailing up-stairs unwillingly to 
bed, they linger to catch that discordant, unintelligible gabble going 
on within? During a lull Mrs. Lushington made one more effort to 
arouse the attention of Lord St. Abbs. 

“We're all getting better by degrees,” said she, with a comic little 
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sigh. “ But it has been a disastrous day, and I believe everybody 
feels just as I do myself.” 

“ How ?” demanded his lordship, while the eye-glass bounced 
into his plate. 

“Like the man who won a shilling and lost eighteenpence,” she 
answered, laughing. 

“Why ?” he asked, yet more austerely, screwing the instrument 
into position the while, with a defiant scowl. 

She was out of patience—no wonder. 

“Good gracious, Lord St. Abbs!” said she. “Haven't we all 
been on the wrong horse? Haven't we all been backing Daisy ?” 

She spoke rather loud, and was amused to observe the effect of 
her observation. It was like dropping a squib in a boys’ school 
during lessons. Everybody must needs join in the excitement. 

“ A bad job indeed !” said one. 

“ A great race entirely!” added another. “ Run fairly out from 
end to end, and only a neck between first and second at the finish !’ 

“T wish I’d taken old Sullivan’s advice,” moaned a third; “or 
backed the mare for a place, annyhow.” 

“Ye might have been wrong even then, me boy,” interrupted a 
jolly, red-faced gentleman, “unless ye squared the ould woman! I 
wonder would she take three half-crowns a day to come with me 
twice a year to the Curragh ?” 

“T knew of the mare’s trial,” drawled one of the London dandies, 
“and backed her to win me a monkey. Daisy put meon at once, like 
a trump. It was a real good thing—and it has boiled over. 
(Champagne, please.) Such is life, Miss Douglas. We have no hope 
of getting home now till Epsom Spring.” 

Miss Douglas, not the least to his discomfiture, stared him scorn- 
fully in the face without reply. 

“T’m afraid it’s a severe blow to young Walters,” observed the 
General. ‘‘ They tell me he has lost a good deal more than he can 
afford.” 

“Got it, I fancy, very hot !” said the dandy. ‘Gad, he rode as if 
he’d backed his mount. I thought his finish one of the best I ever saw.” 

Norah Macormac threw him the sweetest of glances, and wondered 
why she had considered him so very uninteresting till now. 

“They say he hasn’t a shilling left,” continued the General, but 
stopped short when he caught the flash of Satanella’s eye, under its 
dark, frowning brow. 

“J dare say he'll pull through,” said she bitterly, “and disappoint 
his dearest friends, after all.” 
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“ T’'ll engage he will, Miss Douglas !” exclaimed Macormac’s hearty 
voice from the end of the table. “It’s yourself wouldn’t turn your 
back on a friend, lose or win. Take a glass of that claret now. It'll 
not hurt ye. Here’s the boy’s health, and good luck to him! A 
pleasanter fellow, to my mind, never emptied a bottle, and a better 
rider never sat in a saddle, than he’s proved himself this day !” 

Norah would have liked to jump up and hug papa’s handsome 
white head in her embrace on the spot, but Lady Mary had been 
watching the girl to-night with a mother’s anxiety, and fearful lest her 
daughter should betray herself if subjected to further trial, gave the 
signal rather prematurely for the ladies to withdraw. 

While they trooped gracefully out, the gentlemen were still 
discussing Daisy’s defeat, and the catastrophe of the Great United 
Service Handicap. 

Everybody knows what men talk about when left alone after 
dinner ; but none, at least of the rougher sex, can venture*to guess 
the topics with which ladies beguile their seclusion in the drawing- 
room. Whatever these might be, it seems they had little interest for 
Mrs. Lushington, whose habit it was to retire for ten minutes or so 
to her own chamber, there, perhaps, to revise and refresh her charms 
ere she descended once more upon a world of victims. 

Her bedroom was gorgeously furnished, supplied with all the 
luxuries to which she was accustomed ; but the windows did not shut 
close, and a draught beneath the door lifted the hearth-rug at her 
fire- place, therefore she made but a short stay in her apartment, 
stealing softly down-stairs again, so as to be well settled in the 
drawing-room before the gentlemen came in. 

Traversing the library, she heard Lady Mary’s voice carrying on, 
as it seemed, a subdued, yet sustained conversation, in a little recess 
adjoining, which could hardly be called a, boudoir, but was so far 
habitable, that in it there usually stood a lamp, a chess-board, and a 
card-table. Mrs. Lushington would not have J/istened, be sure, to 
save her life, but the Dudlin Evening Mail lay close at hand on a 
writing-table. She became suddenly interested in a Tipperary elec- 
tion, and the price of pigs at Belfast. 

Lady Mary’s accents were low, grave, even sorrowful. It was 
difficult to catch more than a sentence here and there ; but, judging 
by the short, quick sobs that replied to these, they seemed to produce 
no slight effect on the other party to the conversation. 

Mrs. Lushington smiled behind her paper. What she heard only 
confirmed what she suspected. Her eyes shone, her brow cleared. 
She felt like a child that has put its puzzle together at last. 
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Lady Mary warmed with her subject; presently she declared, 
distinctly enough, that something was “not like you, my dear. In 
any other girl I’d have called it bold, forward, unwomanly !” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! don’t say that!” pleaded a voice that 
could only belong to poor Norah. “If you think so, what must he 
have thought? Oh dear! oh dear! what shall I do? What shall 
I do?” 

“It’s never too late to remember your duty, my child,” answered 
Lady Mary, “and I’m sure your father thinks as I do ;” but though 
the words sounded brave enough, there was a tremble in the mother’s 
voice that vibrated from the mother’s heart. 

“ And I'll never see him again now, I now /’ murmured Norah, 
so piteously that Lady Mary could hardly keep back her tears. 

“Well, it’s not come to that yet,” said she kindly. ‘“ Annyways, 
it’s wise to make ready for the worst. Kiss me, dear, and mind 
what I’ve been telling ye. See now, stay here a bit, till ye’re more 
composed. I'll send in little Ellato keep ye company. The child 
won't take notice, and ye can both come back together into the 
drawing-room, and no more said.” 

But long ere Lady Mary could finish her caresses, and get 
her motherly person under weigh, Mrs. Lushington had slipped into 
the billiard-room, where she was found by the gentlemen practising 
winning hazards in solitude, and where, challenging Lord St. Abbs to 
a game, she was left discomfited by his very uncivil rejoinder. 

“T don’t play billiards,” said his lordship, and turned on his heel 
without further comment or excuse. 

It was a new sensation for Mrs. Lushington to find herself thus 
thrown on general society, without at least one particular admirer on 
whose devotion she could rely. She didn’t like it. She longed to 
have a finger in that mischief which is proverbially ready for “idle 
hands to do.” On three people she now resolved to keep close and 
vigilant watch. These were Norah, St. Josephs, and Satanella. 

The conduct of this last seemed baffling in the extreme. She had 
scarce vouchsafed a word to the General during dinner, had scowled 
at him more than once with the blackest of her black looks, and 
comported herself altogether like the handsome vixen she could be 
when she chose. Now, under pretence of setting down her coffee- 
cup, she had brought him to her side, and was whispering confidences 
in his ear, with a tenderness of tone and bearing he accepted grate- 
fully, and repaid a hundred-fold. 

“ How tolerant are these o/d men!” thought Mrs. Lushington, 
“and how kind! What lovers they make, if only one can bring one- 
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self not to mind wrinkles, and rheumatism, and grey hair! How 
gentle and how chivalrous! What patience and consideration! 
They don’t expect a woman to be an angel, because they do know a 
little about us; and perhaps because it zs only a little, they believe 
there is more than one degree between absolute perfection and utter 
depravity. If jealous, they have the grace to hide it ; if snubbed, 
they do not sulk ; if encouraged, they do not presume. They know 
when and where to speak, and to hold their tongues; to act, and to 
refrain. Besides, if one wants to make them unhappy, they are so 
sensitive, yet so quiet. A word or a look stings them to the quick, 
but they take their punishment with dignity ; and though the blow be 
sharp and unprovoked, they never strike again. Let me see. I don’t 
think I’ve had an admirer above forty—not one who owned to it, at 
least. It’s a new experience. I declare, I’ll try! This romantic old 
General would suit the place exactly, and I couldn’t do a kinder 
thing for both, than to detach him from Blanche. The man is regu- 
larly wasted and thrown away. My gracious! isn’t it ridiculous? If 
he could see us as we really are! If he only knew how much more 
willing a woman is to be controlled than a violent horse ; how much 
easier to capture than a Sepoy column, or a Russian gun. And there 
he sits, a man who has ridden fearlessly against both, shrinking, 
hesitating, before a girl who might be his daughter—afraid, absolutely 
afraid, the gallant, heroic coward, to look her in the face! Is she 
blind? Is shea fool, not knowing what she throws away? or is she 
really over head and ears in love with somebody else? She can’t be 
breaking her heart for Daisy, surely, or why has she taken the General 
up again, and put herself so much en evidence with him to-night? I’m 
puzzled, I own, but I’m not going to be beat. I'll watch her 
narrowly. I’ve nothing else to do. And it’s an awful temptation, 
even when people are great friends. Wouldn’t it be fun to cut her 
out with both ?” 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Lushington, ‘according to her lights, scruti- 
nising the couple she had set herself to study, while languidly listening 
to Lady Mary’s conversation, which consisted, indeed, of speculations 
on the weather in the Channel, mingled with hospitable regrets for the 
departure of her guests, and the breaking-up of the party, which was 
to take place on the morrow. 

“ But ye’ll come again next year,” said this kind and courteous 
lady, who, anywhere but in her own house, would have disliked Mrs. 
Lushington from her heart. “ And ye’ll bring Miss Douglas with ye. 
If Miss Douglas she continues to be (with a significant glance at the 
General, holding clumsily enough a skein of much tangled silk). 
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But, anyhow, I'll be lookin’ for ye both Punchestown week, if not 
before, to give us a good long visit, and we'll teach ye to like Ireland, 
that we will, if kind wishes and a warm welcome can do’t.” 

But even while she spoke, Lady Mary looked anxiously towards the 
door. Little Ella, a flaxen-haired romp of eleven, had jumped off 
long ago with a message for sister Norah, but neither having yet 
returned, the mother’s heart ached to think of*her handsome darling, 
smarting perhaps even under the mild reproof she had thought it 
wise to administer, perhaps weeping bitterly, to her little sister’s con- 
sternation, because of the pain that burns so fiercely in a young 
unwearied heart—the longing for a happiness that can never be. 

Presently, Lady Mary’s brow cleared, and she gave a little sigh of 
relief, for Miss Ella’s voice was heard, as usual, chattering loudly in 
the passage ; and that young person, much elated at being still out 
of bed, came dancing into the room, followed by Norah, from whose 
countenance all traces of recent emotion had disappeared, and who 
looked, im her mother’s eyes, only the prettier that she was a shade 
paler than usual. While the younger child laughed and romped with 
the company, fighting shy of Lord St. Abbs, but hovering with great 
glee about papa, and entreating not to be sent up stairs for five more 
minutes, her sister stole quietly off to a lonely corner, where she 
subsided into an unoccupied sofa, with the air of being thoroughly 
fatigued. 

Mrs. Lushington, covertly watching Satanella, wondered more and 
more. 

Breaking away from her General, her silks, and her unfinished cup 
of tea, Miss Douglas walked across the room like a queen, took 
Norah’s head in both hands, kissed her exactly between her eye-brows, 
and sat down composedly by her side. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A GARDEN OF EDEN. 


IN a comic opera, once much appreciated by soldiers of the French 
nation, there occurs a quaint refrain, to the effect that the gathering of 
strawberries in a certain wood at Malieux is a delightful pastime, 


Quand on est deux, 
Quand on est deux— 


and the sentiment, thus expressed, seems applicable to all solitudes, 
suburban or otherwise, where winding paths and rustic seats admit of 
two abreast. But however favoured by nature, the very smoothest of 
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lawns and leafiest of glades surely lose more than half their beauty if 
we must traverse them unaccompanied by somebody who makes all 
the sunshine, and perhaps all the shade, of our daily life. 

To wait for such a companion is nevertheless an irritating ordeal, 
even amidst the fairest scenery, trying both to temper and nerves. It 
has been said that none realise the pace at which Time gallops till 
they have a bill coming due. On the other hand, none know how 
slow he can crawl who have not kept an uncertain tryst with over- 
punctuality “ under the greenwood tree !” 

General St. Josephs was not a man to be late for any preconcerted 
meeting, either with friend or foe. It is a long way from Mayfair to 
Kensington Gardens ; it seemed none the shorter for an impatient 
spirit and a heart beating with anxiety and hope. Yet the old soldier 
arrived at the appointed spot twenty minutes too soon, there to suffer 
torments from a truly British malady called “ the fidgets,” while dili- 
gently consulting his watch and reconnoitring his ground. 

How many turns he made, pacing to and fro, between the round 
pond and the grove through which he longed to behold his goddess 
advancing in a halo of light and beauty, he would have been ashamed 
to calculate. 

Some women never can be in time for anything, even for a lover ; 
and after half an hour’s waiting, that seemed a week, he drew a little 
note from his breast-pocket, kissed it reverently, and read it once 
more from end to end. 

It said twelve o'clock, no doubt, and certainly was a very short 
epistle to be esteemed so sweet. This is what, through many 
perusals, he had literally learnt by heart— 


“ My DEAR GENERAL,—I want a long talk. Shall I find you in 
Kensington Gardens, where you say it’s so pretty, at twelve o'clock ? 
—Ever yours, “ BLANCHE.” 


Now, in this composition there appeared one or two peculiarities 
that especially delighted its recipient. 

She had hitherto signed herself “ B. Douglas,” never so much as 
writing her Christian name at length ; and here she jumped boldly to 
“ Blanche,” the prettiest word, to his mind, in the English language, 
when standing thus, like Falstaff’s sack, “ simple of itself.” Also, he 
had not forgotten the practice adopted by ladies in general of crossing 
a page on which there is plenty of space, to enhance its value, as you 
cross a cheque on your banker, that it may be honoured in the right 
quarter. One line had Satanella scrawled transversely over her note 
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to this effect, ‘‘ Don’t be late; there is nothing I hate so much as 
waiting.” 

Altogether the General would not have parted with it for untold 
gold. 

But why didn’t she come? Looking round in every direction but 
the right, she burst upon him like a vision before he was aware. If 
he started and turned a little pale she marked it, we may be sure, and 
not with displeasure. 

It was but the middle of May, yet the sky smiled bright and clear, 
the grass was growing, butterflies were already on the wing, birds 
were singing, and the trees had dressed themselves in their fairest 
garments of tender, early green. She too was in some light muslin 
robe, appropriate to the weather, with a transparent bonnet on her 
head, and a pink-tinted parasol in her hand. He thought, and she 
knew, she had never looked more beautiful in her life. 

She began with a very unnecessary question. ‘Did you get my 
note ?” said she. ‘Of course you did, or you wouldn’t be here. I 
don’t suppose you come into Kensington Gardens so early to meet 
anybody else !” 

“ Never did such a thing in my life !” exclaimed the General, quite 
frightened at the idea, but added, after a moment’s thought, “‘ It was 
very good of you to write, and better still to come.” 

* Now, what on earth do you suppose I wanted to speak to you 
about ?” she continued, in rather a hard voice. “ Let us turn down 
here. I dare say you’d like all London to see us together ; but that 
wouldn’t suit me at all.” 

This was both unprovoked and unjust, for a more discreet person 
in such matters than the accused never existed. He felt hurt, and 
answered gravely, “‘I don’t think I deserve “Aa¢. You cannot say I 
have ever shown myself obtrusive or impatient with regard to you.” 

“ Don’t look vexed,” she replied ; “‘and don’t scold me, though I 
deserve it. Iam in one of my worst tempers this morning ; and who 
can I wreak it on but you ?—the kindest, the bravest, the most 
generous of men !” 

His features quivered ; the tears were not far from his eyes. A 
little boy with a hoop stood still, and stared up in his face, marvelling 
to see so tall a gentleman so greatly moved. 

He took her hand, “You can always depend on me,” he said 
softly ; and, dropping it, walked on by her side in silence. 

“ I know I can,” she answered. “I’ve known it a long time, though 
you don’t think so. What a hideous little boy! Now he’s gone on 
with his hoop, I'll tell you what I mean. One of the things that 
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first made me like you was this—you're a gentleman down to the 
heels of your boots !” 

“ There's not much in that,” he replied, looking pleased neverthe- 
less. “So are most of the men amongst whom you live. A fellow 
ought to have something more than a good coat and decent manners 
to be worthy of your regard. And you do like me, Miss Douglas? 
Tell me so again. It is almost too much happiness for me to 
believe.” 

“ That's not the question. If I hated anybody very much, do you 
think I would ask him to come and walk with me in Kensington 
Gardens at an hour when all respectable people are broiling in the 
park ?” said she, with one of her winning laughs. “ You're wrong, 
though, about the people in good coats. What I call a gentleman is 

-well—I can’t think of many—King Arthur, for instance, in 
* Guinevere.’ ” 

“Not Launcelot?” he asked. “I thought you ladies liked 
launcelot best.” 

“ There are plenty of Launcelots,” she answered dreamily, ‘‘ and 
always will be. Wot Launcelot, nor another, except it be my General !” 

Could he do less than take her arm and press it fondly to his side? 

They had loitered into the seclusion of a forest glade’ that might 
have been a hundred miles from London. The little boy had 
vanished with his hoop, the nursery-maids and their charges were 
pervading the broad gravel walks and more frequented lawns of this 
sylvan paradise; not a soul was to be seen threading the stems of 
the tall trees but themselves, and an enthusiastic thrush straining its 
throat in their ears seemed to ensure them from all observation less 
tolerant than its own. 

“‘ Now or never!” thought Satanella. ““ It must be done ; and it’s 
no use thinking about it !” 

Turning round on her companion, she crossed her slender hands 
over his arm, looked caressingly in his face, and murmured— 

“General, will you do me a favour ?” 

Pages could not have conveyed the gratification expressed by his 
monosyllable, “ Try !” 

She looked about, as if searching for some means of escape, then 
said hurriedly— 

“T am in a difficulty. I want money. Will you help me?” 

Watching his face, she saw it turn very grave. The most devoted 
of lovers, even while rejoicing because of the confidence reposed in 
him, cannot but feel that such a question must be approached with 
caution—that to answer it satisfactorily will require prudence, fore- 
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thought, and self-sacrifice. To do the General justice, which 
Satanella at the moment did not, his circumspection was far removed 
from hesitation ; he had no more idea of refusing than the gallant 
horse who shortens his stride, and draws himself together for a larger 
fence than common, that he may collect his energies and cover it 
without a mistake. 

For one delightful moment Miss Douglas felt a weight lifted from 
her heart, and was already beginning to unsay her words as grace- 
fully as she might, when he stopped her, with a firm, deliberate 
acquiescence. 

“ Of course I will! And you ought to know by this time nothing 
can make me so happy as to be of use to you in any way. Forgive 
me, Miss Douglas—business is business—how much ?” 

Her face fell; she let go of his arm, and her lips were very dry, 
while she whispered, “Three thousand !” 

He was staggered, and showed it, though he tried hard not to look 
surprised. Few men can lay their hands on three thousand pounds 
of hard money, at a moment’s notice, without some personal incon- 
venience. Now the General was no capitalist, though in easy circum- 
stances, and drawing the half-pay of his rank ; to him such an outlay 
meant a decreased income for the rest of his life. 

She was quite right about his being a gentleman. In a few 
seconds he had recovered his composure ; in half a minute he said 
quietly — 

“You shall have it at once. Iam only so glad to be able to 
oblige you, that I wish it was more difficult. And now, Miss 
Douglas, you always say I’m a sad fidget, I'll go about it directly ; 
I'll only ask you to come with me to the end of the walk.” 

She was crying beneath her veil; he saw the tears dropping on 
her hands, and would have liked to kiss them away on any other 
occasion but this. 

“To the end of the world!” she answered, with the sobs and 
smiles of a child. “There’s nobody like you—nobody !—not even 
King Arthur! Ask what you will, I'll never refuse you—never—as 
long as I live !” 

But it need hardly be said that the General would rather have cut 
off his right hand, than have presumed on the position in which her 
confidence had placed him. Though she appreciated his conside- 
ration, she hardly understood why his manner became so unusually 
respectful and courteous, why his farewell—under the supervision of 
a cabman and gate-keeper—should be almost distant ; why he lifted 
his hat to her, at parting, as he would to the Queen—but, while he 
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replaced it on his bald and grizzled head, Blanche Douglas was 
nearer being in love than she suspected with this true, unselfish 
admirer, who was old enough to be her father. 

In women, far more than in men, there can exist an affection that 
springs from the head alone. It is the result of respect, admiration, 
and gratitude. It is to be won by devotion, consistency, above all, 
self-control ; and, like a garden flower, so long as it is tended with 
attention, prospers bravely till autumn cools the temperature, and 
saddens all the sky. But this is a very different plant from the 
weed, wild rose, nightshade—call it what you will—that is sown by 
the winds of heaven, to strike root blindly and at haphazard in the 
heart ; sweeter for being trampled, stronger for being broken, proof 
against the suns that scorch, the winds that shatter, the worm that 
eats away its core, and, refusing to die, even in the frown of winter, 
under the icy breath of scorn and unmerited neglect. 

Which of these kindred sentiments the General had succeeded in 
awakening was a problem he shrank from setting himself honestly to 
solve. He tried to hope it might be the one ; he felt sadly convinced 
it was only the other. Traversing the gardens with swift, unequal 
strides, so as to leave them at the very farthest point from where his 
companion made her exit, for he was always loyal to Zs convenances, 
he argued the question with his own heart till he dared not think 
about it any longer, subsiding at last into composure with the 
chivalrous reflection, that, come what might, if he could but minister 
to the happiness of Blanche Douglas, he would grudge no sacrifice, 
even the loss of his money—shrink from no disappointment, even 
the destruction of his hopes. 

Satanella meanwhile had selected a Hansom cab, in which to make 
her homeward journey, characteristically choosing the best-looking 
horse on the stand. To be seen, however, spanking along, at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, in such a vehicle, she reflected, might 
be considered fas¢ in a young unmarried lady, and originate, also, 
surmises as to the nature of her expedition ; for it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that people in London are either blind or dumb, because 
they have so much on hand of their own, that they cannot devote all 
their attention to the business of their neighbours. With commend- 
able modesty, therefore, she kept her parasol well before her face, so 
as to remain unrecognised by her friends, while she scanned every- 
thing about her with the keen, bright glances of a hawk. Bowling 
past Kingston House, then, and wondering whether it would not be 
possible, in time, to raise a domestic pedestal for General St. Josephs, 
on which she might worship him as a hero, if she could not love him 
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as a Cupid, her Hansom cab passed within six inches of another, 
moving rapidly in the opposite direction ; and who should be seated 
therein, smoking a cigar, with a white hat and light-coloured gloves, 
but ruined, reckless, never-to-be-forgotten Daisy ! 

She turned sick, and white even to the lips. In one glance, as 
women will, she had taken in every detail of his face and person, had 
marked that the one seemed devoid of care, the other well-dressed, 
as usual. Like a stab came the conviction, that ruin to 47m meant 
only a certain amount of personal inconvenience, irrespective of any 
extraneous sorrow or vexation ; and in this she misjudged him, not 
quite understanding a nature she had unwittingly chosen for the god 
of her idolatry. 

Though they passed each other so quickly, she stretched her arms. 
out and spoke his name, but Daisy’s whole attention was engrossed 
by a pretty horse-breaker in difficulties on his other side. Satanella 
felt, as she rolled on, that he had not recognised her, and that if she 
acted up to her own standard of right, this miserable glimpse must 
be their last meeting, for she ought never to see him again. 

“He'll be sure to call, poor fellow!” she murmured, when she 
reached her own door. So it is fair to suppose she had been think- 
ing of him for a mile and a quarter. “I should like to wish him 
good-bye, really for the last time. But no, no! Honour, even 
among thieves. And I’m sure Ae deserves it, that kind, noble, 
generous old man. Oh! I wish I was dead! I wish I was dead!” 
Then she paid the cabman (more than his fare), told her servant, in a 
strange, hoarse voice, that “She was at home to nobody this after- 
noon—nobody, not even Mrs. Lushington !” and so ran fiercely up- 
stairs, and locked herself in her room. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“SOLDIER BILL.” 


Dartsy, placidly smoking, pursued the even tenour of his way, think- 
ing of the pretty horse-breaker more than anything else ; while dis- 
approving, in a calm, meditative mood, of her hat, her habit, her 
bridle, and the leather tassels that dangled at her horse’s nose. 

The particular business Mr. Walters had at present on hand in 
London, or rather Kensington, must be explained. 

Perhaps it may be remembered how, in a financial statement made 
by this young officer during the progress of a farce, he affirmed that 
should he himself “ burst-up,” as he called it, a certain “Soldier Bill” 
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would become captain of that troop which it was his own ambition 
to command. With the view of consulting this rising warrior in his 
present monetary crisis, Daisy had travelled, night and day, from 
Ireland, nor could he have chosen a better adviser in the whole 
Army List, as regarded kindness of heart, combined with that tena- 
cious courage Englishmen call “ pluck.” 

“T’m not a clever chap, I know,” Bill used to acknowledge, in 
moments of expansion after dinner. ‘‘ But what I say is this: If 
you've got to do a thing, catch hold, and do it! Keep square, run 
straight, and ride the shortest way! You won't beat shat, my boy, 
with all the dodges that ever put one of your nobblers in the hole !” 

It is but justice to admit that, in every relation of life, sport or 
earnest, this simple moralist acted strictly in accordance with his 
creed. That he was a favourite in his regiment need hardly be said. 
The younger son of a great nobleman, he had joined at seventeen, 
with a frank childish face and the spirits of a boy fresh from school. 
Before he was a week at drill, the very privates swore such a young 
dare-devil had never ridden in their ranks since the corps was raised. 
Utterly reckless, as it seemed, of life and limb, that fair-haired, half- 
grown lad would tackle the wildest horse, swim the swiftest stream, 
leap the largest fence, and fight the strongest man, with such 
rollicking, mirthful enjoyment, as could only spring from an excess of 
youthful energy and light-heartedness. But, somehow, he was never 
beat, or didn’t know it when he was. Eventually, it always turned 
out that the horse was mastered, the stream crossed, the fence cleared, 
and the man obliged to give in. His warlike house had borne for 
centuries on their shield the well-known motto, “Go on!” To never 
a scion of the line could it have been more appropriate than to this 
light-footed, light-headed, light-hearted Light Dragoon ! 

In his own family, of course, he was the pet and treasure of all. 
His mother worshipped him, though he kept her in continual hot 
water with his vagaries. His sisters thought (perhaps reasonably 
enough) that there was nobody like him in the world. And his 
stately old father, while he frowned and shook his head at an endless 
catalogue of larks, steeple-chases, broken bones, &c., was more 
proud of Bill in his heart than all his ancestors and all his other sons 
put together. 

They were a distinguished race. Each had made his mark in his 
own line. It was “Soldier Bill’s” ambition to attain military fame ; 
every step in the ladder seemed to him, therefore of priceless value, 
and promotion was as the very breath of his nostrils. 

But a man who delights in personal risk is rarely of a selfish 
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nature. In reply to Daisy’s statement, made with that terseness of 
expression, that total absence of circumlocution, complimentary or 
otherwise, which distinguishes the conversation of a mess-table, Bill 
ordered his visitor a “ brandy-and-soda” on the spot, and thus 
delivered himself. 

“Troop be d—d, Daisy! It’s no fun soldiering without your 
‘pals.’ I’d rather be a Serrafile for the rest of my life, or a batman, 
or a trumpeter, by Jove! than command the regiment only because 
all the good fellows in it had come to grief. Sit down. Never 
mind the bitch, she’s always smelling about a strange pair of legs, 
but she won’t lay hold, if you keep perfectly still. Have a weed, and 
let’s see what can be done!” 

The room in which their meeting took place was characteristic of 
its occupant. Devoid of superfluous furniture, and with an uncarpeted 
floor, it boasted many works of art, spirited enough, and even elabo- 
rate, in their own particular line. The series of prints representing 
a steeple-chase, in which yellow jacket cut out all the work, and 
eventually won by a neck, could not be surpassed for originality of 
treatment and fidelity of execution. Statuettes of celebrated acrobats 
stood on brackets along the walls, alternating with cavalry spurs, 
riding-whips, boxing-gloves, and basket-hilted sticks, while the place 
of honour over the chimney-piece was filled by a portrait of Mendoza 
in fighting attitude, at that halcyon period of the prize-ring, 


When Humphreys stood up to the Israelite’s thumps, 
In kerseymere breeches and “ touch-me-not” pumps. 


“ It’s very pleasant this,” observed Daisy, with his legs on a chair, 
to avoid the attentions of Venus, an ill-favoured lady of the “ bull” 
kind, beautiful to connoisseurs as her Olympian namesake, but for 
the uninitiated an impersonation of hideous ferocity and anatomical 
distortion combined. ' 

“ Jolly little crib, isn’t it? ” replied Bill ; “ and though I’m not 
much in ‘ fashionable circles,’ suits me down to the ground. Wasn’t 
it luck, though, the smallpox and the regimental steeple-chase putting 
so many of our captains on the sick-list, that they detached a 
subaltern here to command? We were so short of officers, my boy, 
I thought the chief would have made you ‘hark back’ from Ireland. 
Don’t you wish he had? You'd better have been in bed on the 
17th ; though, by all accounts, you rode the four miles truly through, 
and squeezed the old mare as dry as an orange !” 

“Gammon!” retorted Daisy. “ She had five pounds in hand, only 
we got jostled at the run-in. I'll make a match to-morrow with 
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Shaneen for any sum they like, same course, same weights, and—— 
But I’m talking nonsense! I couldn’t pay if I lost. I can’t pay 
up what I owe now. I’m done, old boy ; that’s all about it. When 
a fellow can’t swim any farther, there is nothing for it but to go 
under.” 

His friend pulled a long face, whistled softly, took Venus on his 
lap, and pondered with all his might. 

“Look here, Daisy,” was the result of his cogitations; “ when 
you’ve got to fight a cove two stone above your weight, you don’t 
blunder in at him, hammer-and-tongs, to get your jolly head knocked 
off in a couple of rounds. No; if you have the condition (and that’s 
everything), you keep dodging, and waiting, and out-fighting, till 
your man’s blown. Then you tackle to, and finish him up before 
he gets his wind again. Now this is just your case. Ask for leave; 
the chief will stand it well enough, if he knows you’re ina fix. J7// 
do your duty, and you must get away somewhere, and keep dark, 
till we’ve all had time to turn ourselves round.” 

“Where can I go to?” said Daisy. ‘‘ What a queer smell there is 
in this room, Bill. Something between dead rats and a Stilton 
cheese.” 

“Smell!” answered his host. ‘Pooh; nonsense. That’s the 
badger ; he lives in the bottom drawer of my wardrobe. We call 
him ‘ Benjamin.’ Don’t you /ke the smell of a badger, Daisy?” 

Now, “Benjamin” was a special favourite with his owner, in 
consideration of the creature’s obstinate and tenacious courage. 
Bill loved him from his heart, protesting it was the only living thing 
from which he “took a licking ; ” because on one occasion, after a 
very noisy supper, the man had tried, and failed, to “draw” the 
beast from its lair with his teeth! Therefore, “ Benjamin” was now 
a free brother of the guild, well cared-for, unmolested, living on terms 
of armed neutrality with the redoubtable Venus herself. 

Ignoring as deplorable prejudice Daisy’s protest that he did wot 
like the smell of a badger, his friend returned with unabated interest 
to the previous question. 

“You mustn’t stay in London, that’s clear; though I’ve heard 
there’s no covert like it to hang in for a fellow who’s robbed a 
church. But it would not suit you. You're not bad enough ; besides, 
it’s too near Hounslow. The Continent’s no use. ‘Travelling costs 
a hatful of money, and it’s very slow abroad now the fighting’s over. 
A quiet place, not too far from home ; that’s the ticket !” 

“ There’s Jersey,” observed Daisy doubtfully. “I don’t know 
where it is, but I daresay it’s quiet enough.” 
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“ Jersey be hanged !” exclaimed his energetic friend. ‘ Why not 
Guernsey, Alderney, or what do you say to Sark? No, we must hit 
on a happier thought than that. You crossed last night, you say. 
Does any one know you're in town?” 

“ Only the waiter at Limmer’s. I had breakfast there and left 
ieft my portmanteau, you know.” 

“Limmer’s! I wish you hadn’t gone to Limmer’s! Never mind ; 
the waiter is easily squared. Now, look here, Daisy, you’re not sup- 
posed to be in London. Is there no retired spot you could dodge 
back to in Ireland, where you can get your health, and live cheap ? 
Who’s to know you ever left it?” 

His friend Denis occurred to Daisy at once, 

“There’s a farm up in Roscommon,” said he, “ where they’d take 
me in and welcome. The air’s good, and living must be cheap, for 
you can’t get anything to eat but potatoes. I shouldn’t wonder if 
they hunted all the year round in those hills, and the farmer is 2 
capital fellow, never without a two-year-old that can jump.” 

“That sounds like it,” responded the other, with certain inward 
longings of his own for this favoured spot. ‘“ Now, Daisy, will you 
ride to orders, and promise to be guided entirely by me?” 

“ All right,” said Daisy ; “ fire away.” 

“ Barney !” shouted his friend, in a voice that resounded over the 
barracks, startling even the sergeant of the guard. ‘Barney! look 
sharp. Tell them to put a saddle on Catamount, and turn him round 
to go out; then come here.” 

In two minutes a shock-headed batman, obviously Irish, entered 
the apartment, and stood at “ attention,” motionless, but for the 
twinkling of his light blue eyes. 

“Go to Limmer’s at once,” said his master; “ pay Mr. Walters’s 
bill. Breakfast and B. and S., of course? Pack his things, and take 
them to Euston Station. Wait there till he comes, and see him off 
by the Irish mail. Do you understand ?” 

“T do, sur,” answered Barney, and vanished like a ghost. 

“You’ve great administrative powers, Bill,” said his admiring 
friend. “Hang it! you're fit to command an army.” 

“T could manage the commissariat, I think,” answered the other 
modestly ; “but of course you're only chaffing. I’m not a wise 
‘chap, I know; never learnt anything at school, and had the devil’s 
own job to pass for my cornetcy. But I'll tell you what I can do. 
When a course is marked out, and the stewards have told me which 
side of the flags I’m to go, I do know my right hand from my left, 


and that’s more than every fellow can say who gets up for a flutter in 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. DD 
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the pig-skin. And now I’m off to head-quarters to see the chief 
and ask leave for you till muster at any rate.” 

“You won't find him,” observed Daisy. “It must be two o’clock 
now.” 

“Not find him!” repeated the other. “Don’t you know the 
chief better than that? He gets home-sick if he is a mile from the 
barrack-yard. It’s my belief he was born in spurs, with the ‘ state’ 
of the regiment in his hand! Besides, he’s ordered a parade for 
fitting on the new nose-bags at three. He wouldn’t miss it to go to 
the Derby.” 

“You are a good chap,” said his friend. “ It’s a long ride, and a 
beastly hard road !” 

Bill was by this time dressing with inconceivable rapidity, and an 
utter disregard of his comrade’s presence. 

“A long ride,” he repeated, in high scorn, while he dashed into a 
remarkably well-made coat. ‘What do you call a long ride with a 
quad. like Catamount? Five-and-forty minutes is what he allows me 
from gate to gate ; and it takes Captain Armstrong all his time, I can 
tell you, to keep him back to ¢Aat / The beggar ran away with me 
one night from Ashbourne to the Royal Barracks in Dublin ; and 
though it was so dark you couldn’t see your hand, he never made a 
wrong turn, nor let me get a pull at him, till he laid his nose against 
his own stable-door. Bless his chesnut heart! he’s the worst 
mouth and the worst temper of any horse in Europe. Look at him 
now. There’s a pair of iron legs, and a wicked eye! It’s rather 
good fun to see him kick directly I’m up. But I’ve never had such 
a hack, and I wouldn’t part with him to be made Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

Daisy could do no less than accompany his host to the door, and 
see him mount this redoubtable animal, the gift of a trainer at the 
Curragh, who could do nothing with it, and opined that even 
Soldier Bill’s extraordinary nerve would be unequal to compete with 
so restive a brute. He had miscalculated, however, the influence 
utter fearlessness can establish over the beasts of the field. 

Catamount’s first act of insubordination, indeed, was to run away 
with his new master for four miles on end, across the Curragh, but 
over excellent turf, smooth as a bowling-green : he discovered, to his 
surprise, that Bill wished no better fun. He then repeated the 
experiment in a stiffly-fenced part of Kildare ; and here found 
himself not only indulged, but instigated to continue, when he 
wanted to leave off. He tried grinding his rider’s leg against the 
wall: Bill turned a sharp spur inwards, and made it very uncom- 
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fortable. He lay down: Bill kept him on the ground an hour or 
two by sitting on his head. At last he confined himself to kicking 
unreasonably, at intervals, galloping sullenly on, nevertheless, in the 
required direction, and doing a vast amount of work in an incredibly 
short space of time. He was never off his feed, and his legs never 
filled, so to Bill he was invaluable, notwithstanding their disputes, 
and a certain soreness about a cup the horse ought to have won, had 
he not sulked at the finish : they loved each other dearly, and would 
have been exceedingly loth to part. 

“ My sergeant’s wife will get you some dinner,” said the rider, 
between certain preliminary kicks in getting under way. “She’s an 
outside cook, and I’ve told her what you’d like. There’s a bottle of 
brandy on the chimney-piece, and soda-water in the drawer next the 
badger. I'll be back before it’s time for you to start. Cut along, 
Catamount! Hang it! don’t get me off the shop-board before half 
the troop. Forrard, my lad !—forrard away!” and Bill galloped out 
of the barracks at headlong speed, much to the gratification of the 
sentry manipulating his carbine at the gate. 

This true friend proved as good as his word. In less than three 
hours he was back again, Catamount having hardly turned a hair in 
their excursion. ‘The Colonel had been kindness itself. The leave 
was all right. There was nothing more to be done but to pack 
Daisy off in a Hansom for Euston-square. 

“ Take a pony, old man,” said Bill, urging his friend to share his 
purse, while he wished him “good-bye.” “If I’d more you should 
have it. Nonsense! I don’t want it a bit. Keep your pecker up 
and fight high! Write a line if anything turns up. I'll go on work- 
ing the job here, never fear. We won’t let you out of the regiment. 
What is life, after all, to a fellow who isn’t a Light Dragoon ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DELILAH. 


In consoling his friend, Xanthias Phoceus, for the result of a little 
flirtation, in which that Roman gentleman seems to have indulged 
without regard to station, Horace quotes for us a triad of illustrious 
persons whose brazen-plated armour and bull’s-hide targets were of 
no avail to fence them from the shafts of love. If neither petulant 
Achilles, nor Ajax, son of Telamon, nor the king of men himself, 
could escape, it is not to be supposed that a young cavalry officer in 
Her Majesty’s service, however simple in his habits and frank in his 
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demeanour, should be without some weakness of the same nature, 
unacknowledged perhaps, yet none the less a weakness on that 
account. 

“ Soldier Bill,” notwithstanding his kindly disposition and fresh 
comely face, seemed the last man in the world to be susceptible of 
female influence, yet “Soldier Bill” felt, to a certain extent, in the 
same plight as Agamemnon. Though in dress, manners, and appear- 
ance, anything but what is usually termed “a ladies’ man,” he. was 
nevertheless a prime favourite with the sex, on such rare occasions as 
threw him in their way. Women in general seem most to appreciate 
qualities not possessed by themselves ; and while they greatly admire 
all kinds of courage, find that which is mingled with good-humoured, 
hap-hazard recklessness, perfectly irresistible. They worship their 
heroes, too, and believe in them with ludicrous good faith. Observe 
a woman in a pleasure-boat. If there comes a puff of wind, she 
never takes her eyes off the boatman, and trusts him implicitly. 
The more frightened she feels, the more confidence she places in her 
guardian, and so long as the fancied danger lasts, clings devotedly to 
the pilot, be he the roughest, hairiest, tarriest son of Neptune that 
ever turned a quid. 

Now, the converse of this relation between the sexes holds equally 
good. To live entirely with men and horses ; to rough it habitually 
from day to day, enduring hardships voluntary or otherwise, in the 
pursuit of field-sports ; to share his studies with a dog, and take his 
pastime with a prize-fighter, does not necessarily unfit a man for 
the society of gentler, softer, sweeter, craftier creatures. On the 
contrary, in many natures, and those perhaps the strongest, such 
habits produce a longing for female society, deeper and keener that 
it has to be continually repudiated and repressed. 

When he had started Daisy for the station, Bill renewed his toilet 
with peculiar care, and in spite of a few scars on his face, some the 
effects of falls, others, alas! of fights, a very good-looking young 
gentleman he saw reflected in his glass. Smoothing a pair of early 
moustaches, and sleeking a close-cropped head, he searched about 
in vain for a scent-bottle, and actually drew on a pair of kid gloves. 
Obviously, “ Soldier Bill” was going to call on a lady. He could not 
help laughing while he thought how the cornets would chaff him if 
they knew. Nevertheless, with a farewell caress to the badger, fresh, 
radiant, and undaunted, he sallied forth. 

It was quite in accordance with the doctrine of opposites, pro- 
pounded above, that Bill should have experienced a sensation of 
refreshment and repose in the society of a charming married woman, 
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very much his senior, who made light of him no doubt, but amused, 
indulged, and instructed him while she laughed. Her boudoir was 
indeed a pleasant change from his barrack-room. He could not but 
admit that in Aer society tea seemed a more grateful beverage than 
brandy and soda; the tones of a pianoforte sweeter than any stable- 
call; and the perfume that pervaded every article about her far more 
delightful, if less pungent, than that which hung round his retiring 
friend, ‘“‘ Benjamin,” in the bottom drawer of the wardrobe. 

In his wildest moments, however, Bill never dreamed of making 
love to her; and it is not difficult to understand that his goddess, 
being no less experienced a person than Mrs. Lushington, was well 
able to take care of herself. 

“ T like the boy,” she used to say to any one who would listen— 
even to her husband, if nobody else could be found. “ He is so 
fresh and honest, and he looks so clean / It’s like having a nice child 
about one; and then I can do him so much good. I form his 
manners, teach him the ways of society, prevent his being imposed 

» upon, and generally make him fit for civilised life. If there were no 
good-natured people like me, Frank, these poor young things would 
fall a prey to the first designing girl who comes across them on the 
war-path, looking out to catch a husband codte gue cotite. I’m sure his 
mother ought to be infinitely obliged to me. She couldn’t take more 
pains with him herself! When he began coming here he didn’t know 
how to waltz, or to take off his hat, or to answer a note even; in 
short, he couldn’t say Bo to a goose! And now I’ve made him learn 
all these things, and he does them well, particularly the last. He’s 
still absurdly shy, I grant you, but it’s wearing off day by day. When 
I’m grown old, Frank, and wrinkled (though I’d sooner die first), he’ll 
be grateful, and understand what care I’ve taken of him, and what a 
sad fate might have befallen him but for me/ Isn’t there something 
in Dr. Watts, or somebody, 

Regardless of their doom. 
The little victims play ? 
Frank ! I don’t believe you're listening !” 

“Oh yes, I am,” answers Frank, whose thoughts have wandered to 
Skindle’s, Richmond, Newmarket—who knows where? ‘“ What you 
say is very true, my dear—very true—and nobody understands these 
things better than yourself. Good gracious! is that clock right? I 
had no idea it was so late. I must be off at once, and—let me see— 
I'll get back to dinner if I can; but don’t wait.” 

So exit Mr. Lushington on his own devices, and enter a footman 
with tea, closely followed by the butler ushering in “ Soldier Bill.” 
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“ Talk of somebody,” says the lady, graciously extending her hand, 
“and, we are told, he is sure to appear. How odd, I was abusing 
you not five minutes ago to Frank—you must have met him as you 
came in—and, behold, here you are—not having been near me for a 
month !” 

“* A week,” answered her visitor, who always stuck to facts. ‘ You 
told me yourself one ought never to call again at the same house till 
after a decent interval. A week is decent, surely! It seems a deuced 
long time, I know.” 

“You don’t suppose I’ve missed you,” said she, pouring out the 
tea. “It’s all for your own good I have you here. You'd get back 
to savage life again if I neglected you for a fortnight ; and it zs pro- 
voking to see all one’s time and trouble thrown away! Now put your 
hat down, have some tea, make yourself agreeable, and you may stay 
for exactly three quarters of an hour !” 

To “make himself agreeable” at short notice, and to order, is a 
difficult task for any man. For Bill it was simply impossible. He 
fidgeted, gulped hot tea, and began to feel shy. She had considerable 
tact, however, and no little experience in the ways of young men. 
She neither laughed at him nor took notice of the blush he tried to 
keep down, but bade him throw the window open, and while he 
obeyed, continued carelessly, though kindly— 

“In the first place, tell me all about yourself. How's Cata- 
mount ?” 


She knew every one of his horses by name, and even some of the 
men in his troop, leading him to talk on such congenial topics with 
considerable ingenuity. It was this tact of hers that rendered Mrs. 
Lushington such a pleasant member of society, enabling her to keep 
her head above water deep enough to have drowned a lady with less 
savoirfaire, and consequently fewer friends. 

His face brightened. “As fresh as paint!” he replied. “I beg 
your pardon ; I mean as well as can be expected. I rode him two- 
and-twenty miles to-day in an hour and a half, and I give you my 
word when I got off him he looked as if he’d never been out of the 
stable.” 

“TI should pity you more than your horse,” she replied, with a 
commendable air of interest, “only I know you are never so happy 
as when you are trying to break your neck. You've had the grace to 
dress since, I see, and not badly, for once, only that handkerchief is 
too light a shade of blue. Now, confess! Where does she live ? 
and is she worth riding eleven miles, there and back, to see ?” 

“I never know whether you're chaffing or not !” responded Bill. 
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“You cannot believe I would gallop Catamount twenty-two 
miles on a hard road for any lady in the world. I don’t suppose 
he'd take me if I wanted to go. She, indeed! There’s no she in 
the matter !” 

“You might have made ove exception in common politeness,” 
said Mrs. Lushington, laughing. “But I’m not satisfied yet. You 
and Catamount are a very flighty pair. I still think there’s a lady in 
the case.” 

“ A lady in boots and spurs, then,” he answered ; “six foot high, 
with grey moustaches and a lame leg from a sabre-cut—a lady who 
has been thirty years soldering, and never gave or questioned an 
unreasonable order. Do you know many ladies of that stamp, Mrs. 
Lushington? I only know one, and she has made my regiment the 
smartest in the service.” 

“T do know your Colonel a little,” said she. “I met him once at 
Aldershot, and though he is anything but an old woman, I consider 
him an old dear / So I am not very far wrong, after all. Now, what 
did he want you for? Sent for you of course, to have—what do you 
call it ?—a whigging. Im afraid, Master Bill, you’re a sad, bad boy, 
and always getting into scrapes.” 

** Wigging !” he repeated indignantly. “ Not a bit of it; nothing 
could have been kinder than the Chief. He’s the best old fellow in 
the world! I wasn’t sent for. I didn’t go on my own account; I 
went down about Daisy.” 

Then he stopped short, afraid of having committed himself, and 
conscious that at the present crisis of his brother-officer’s affairs, the 
less said about them the better. 

But who, since the days of Samson, was ever able to keep a secret 
from a woman resolved to worm it out? As the strong man in 
Delilah’s lap, so was Bill in the boudoir of Mrs. Lushington. . 

“Daisy,” she repeated ; “ do you know anything of Daisy? Tell me 
all about him. We’re so interested, you can’t think, and so sorry for 
his difficulties. I wish I could help him. Is there nothing to be 
done ?” 

Touched by her concern for his friend’s welfare, he trusted her at 
once. 

“ You won't mention it,” said he ;” Daisy was with me at Kensington 
to-day. He can’t show yet, you know; but still we hope to make 
it all right in time. He’s got a month’s leave for the present ; and I 
packed him off, to start by the Irish mail to-night, just before I came 
to see you. He'll keep quiet over there, and people won’t know 
where he is; so they can’t write, and then say he doesn’t answer their 
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letters. Anything to put off the smash as longas possible. Onecan 
never tell what may turn up.” 

“ You're a kind friend,” she replied approvingly, “and a good boy. 
There ! that’s a great deal for me to say. Now tell me where the poor 
fellow is gone.” 

“You won’t breathe it to a soul,” said honest Bill—*“ not even to 
Mr. Lushington ?” 

“Not even to Mr. Lushington !” she protested, greatly amused. 

He gave her the address with profound gravity, and an implicit 
reliance on her secrecy. 

“A hill-farmer in Roscommon!” she exclaimed. “I know the 
man. His name is Dennis; I saw him at Punchestown.” 

“You know everything,” he said, ina tone of admiration. “ It must 
be very jolly to be clever, and that.” 

“ Tt’s much jollier to be ‘rich and that,’” was her answer. “ Money 
is what we all seem to want—especially poor Daisy. Now, how 
much do you suppose it would take to set him straight ?” 

He was not the man to trust any one by halves. ‘ Three thousand, 
he declared frankly ; “‘and where he is to get it beats me altogether. 
Of course he can’t hide forever. After a time he must come back to 
do duty ; then there’ll be a show up, and he'll have to leave the 
regiment.” 

“ And you will get your troop,” said Mrs. Lushington. “You see 
I know all about that too.” 

His own promotion, however, as has been said, afforded this kind- 
hearted young gentleman no sort of consolation. 

“‘T hope it won’t come to that,” was his comment on the military 
knowledge of his hostess. “I’ve great faith in luck. When things 
are at their worst, they mend. Never say die till you're dead, Mrs. 
Lushington. Take your ‘crowners’ good humouredly. Stick to your 
horse ; and don’t let go of the bridle !” 

“You've been here more than your three-quarters of an hour,” said 
Mrs. Lushington, “and you're beginning to talk slang, so you'd 
better depart. But you're improving, I ¢Azwk, and you may come 
again. Let me see, the day after to-morrow, if the Colonel don’t 
object, and if you can find another handkerchief with a deeper shade 
of blue.” 

So Bill took his leave, and proceeded to “The Rag,” where he 
meant to dine in company with other choice spirits, wondering 
whether it would ever be his lot to marry a woman like Mrs. 
Lushington—younger, of course, and perhaps, though he hardly 
ventured to tell himself so, with a little less chaff—doubting the while 
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if he could consent so entirely to change his condition and his daily, 
or perhaps rather his zghtly, habits of life. He need not give up the 
regiment, he reflected, and could keep Catamount, though the stud 
might have to be reduced. But what would become of Benjamin? 
Was it possible any lady would permit the badger to occupy a bottom 
drawer in her wardrobe? This seemed a difficult question. 
. Pending its solution, perhaps he had better remain as he was. 


(To be continued.) 
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ART IN FAIRYLAND. 
VENICE SKETCHED FROM A GONDOLA. BY CHARLES KENT. 


T really matters nothing how, for the first time in your life, you 
enter Venice. Whether it be in winter or in summer, by night 
or by day, on board a steamboat or ensconced in a railway 
carriage. Once you have actually quitted packet or station, 

once you have fairly stepped into your gondola, and are afloat among 
the hundred islands, so long as your sojourn there shall last, you are 
launched ina scene of enchantment. My own acquaintance with the 
beautiful city began under circumstances that any one might have 
regarded as unpropitious—approaching it, as I did, in the grey 
dawn and blighting cold of a Sunday morning in November. Yet, 
for all that, I was not in the least degree disillusioned. During the 
night I had crossed the Adriatic from Trieste, and was now entering 
the lagoon on board the Dalmatia just as the day was breaking. 
Rapidly as the light increased, gradually as the city was neared, the 
dream of a lifetime was surpassed by the waking reality. It was thus 
already, piecemeal, while I was yet standing on the deck of the steam- 
packet, gazing over the bulwarks at the Riva Schiavoni—immediately 
fronting from the North the Isola San Giorgio. But when, soon after 
this, one’s valise, and wraps, and minor impedimenta had been tossed 
down to the expectant gondolier, in whose picturesque conveyance, 
in another moment, I found myself seated in solitary state, skimming 
over the waters of the Grand Canal, past the familiar Dogana (even 
though never seen before, so instantly recognised, thanks to Cana- 
letto and others, to say nothing of photography), as my boat swerves 
to the right up a narrow water-way, and thence, in and out, among 
the overshadowing houses—adieu! for the time being to simply 
every-day existence, to mere common-place and matter-of-fact. My 
destination is soon reached —the landing-place, that is, leading 
me across the threshold of the Grand Hotel Victoria, known 
until yesterday as the Regina d’Ingleterra. Thawed back into 
something like an ordinary sense of warmth before a crackling 
wood fire, which I have caused at once to be kindled on the 
old-fashioned hearth of my apartment, and enjoying, besides the glow, 
my first taste of Venetian cookery in a thoroughly Italian breakfast, 
I eagerly sally forth immediately afterwards, alternatély afloat and 
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afoot, upon my wanderings, hither and thither, through all the windings 
of that wonderful labyrinth of city and sea—Venice, for more than a 
thousand years the Bride of the Adriatic. From that moment, from 
that very forenoon, my recollections of Venice begin to date in 
their integrity. ‘henceforth, not upon the instant, it is true, but 
later on, in the retrospect, they assume to themselves a certain air of 
substance and consistency. ‘The peregrinations I then entered upon 
were in no way made systematically. Whithersoever I listed, I went ; 
now alone, now at the chance suggestion of my gondolier, now under the 
guidance of the intelligent cicerone happily engaged to direct my 
footsteps, once in a way, for several hours together. It is only after 
carefully threading the mazes of that amphibious capital, and then 
recalling to mind long afterwards what one has there been examin- 
ing, that it is possible to realise even proximately the marvellous 
variety, profusion, and splendour of the magnificent spectacle that 
has been witnessed. While you are viewing it, you are for the most 
part dazzled and bewildered. It is subsequently, when your wander- 
ings are over, when you come to look back at all you have been 
seeing in Venice, that you are at length enabled to regard scenes, 
localities, structures, masterpieces, with anything like a due sense of 
their relative proportions, of their full artistic significance, and of 
their grand historical associations. Summoning back to recollection, 
at this moment, the hall and galleries I have there traversed, the 
churches and palaces I have there visited, the shining perspective of 
those liquid highways and byways intersecting one another in such 
endless diversity, but above all, the lavish grandeur of the decorations 
squandered upon the walls of all those noble edifices, I can still in 
imagination wander again through Venice, whenever I so please, as 
through a world of Art in Fairyland. 

Time out of mind the peninsula of Italy has been likened to a 
boot—to one of the long tight-fitting boots, a hessian or a wellington. 
Precisely in the same way I can’t help seeing a resemblance in the 
general outline of the archipelago on which the city of Venice is 
built to a boot of Charles I., or of one of the Cavaliers. The Italian 
boot, as will be remembered, lies at an angle in the Mediterranean, 
as though, according to someone’s whimsical remark, it were momen- 
tarily withdrawn, preparatory to giving a:kick in the back to Sicily. 
The Cavalier boot of Venice, instead of being in any way so placed, 
however, lies horizontally, it might be said, toe downwards, at the 
north-western corner of the Adriatic, the broad bucket-shaped top of 
it directed landwards. Roughly trace such an outline exactly in 
that position, and you will have at once before you the frame or 
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outer-tracing of a plan of Venice. On the block or ball of the heel, 
mark San Pietro di Castello, the first landmark you sight on approach- 
ing the city, as I did, from the Adriatic. Nearly at the middle of 
the Cavalier’s shin jot down the grandest of all the Venetian piazzas, 
the Piazza di San Marco. Almost opposite to this, pendant, as it 
were, from the tip of the tassel, or laced fringe, define the stand-point 
of the Dogana. ‘There it is, as might be said, between the boot and 
the tassel, that appears the ‘entrance to the main thoroughfare — 
watery like all the other thoroughfares and nearly all the no-tho- 
roughfares of Venice—the Canale Grande. This broad highway, 
which meanders in an eccentric series of bends through the chief 
part of the great sea-city, has been compared in its twisted outline to 
a reversed or inverted @. Otherwise described, it might be spoken 
of as, in shape, like a distorted sickle—the butt-end of the handle ofit 
placed on the rough sketch of the Cavalier boot between the front of 
the boot and the tassel-point, already mentioned, of the Dogana— 
the contorted extremity of the bent blade of the reaping-hook, repre- 
senting the Grand Canal, coming out about the middle of the broad 
end or opening of the boot lying towards the mainland. As nearly as 
possible midway at the curve of the sickle, in other words at almost the 
very centre of Venice, spanning the wide current of the winding Grand 
Canal, is the noble, historic, single arch of the renowned Ponte di 
Rialto. Symbolled thus in homely fashion, by the pencilling of a 
reaper’s sickle on the boot of a Cavalier, you will have sketched for 
yourself off-hand the salient points in the outline of a chart of Venice. 
But Venice itself, as you have beheld it from your gondola, as you 
have examined its quays, and domes, and pinnacles, and palaces, while 
you glided among them, giving place to one another in seemingly 
endless diversity, as though the blade of your gondolier’s oar were 
nothing less than the wand of a necromancer—how by any possibi- 
lity can ¢hat be symbolised? As well attempt to describe the 
changes of a dream, to enumerate the fluctuating hues and appear- 
ances of the clouds at sunset, to delineate, either with written words 
or with the aid of pigments from a palette, the sheen and glory and 
glamour of a mirage or of the fata morgana. What Lady Morgan 
called that “‘Rome of the Ocean” is but another “phantom of 
delight” in one’s remembrance of it. Floating like the swan at Yarrow, 
“double swan and shadow,” one thinks of it as compounded of 
all the elements, and yet as, distinctly, belonging to none among 
them. I hardly know whether it strikes me as being in form or in 
colour the more beautiful. Variety in itself, according to the proverb, 
has a certain charm and grace and fascination of its own. And 
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nowhere else can there be seen such abounding variety architecturally. 
Not one palazzo is the counterpart of another. Each has an indivi- 
duality of its own, as indeed also for that matter has each minor 
tenement. Built up solidly as they are from the very water’s edge, 
rising as many of the noble structures do to a great elevation, con- 
structed as all the public edifices are of ponderous and costly 
materials reared in the grandest proportions, midway apparently 
between sea and air, the aspect of the whole scene is simply magical 
or miraculous. The marvellous effect of this one perceives at a glance 
immediately on one’s arrival there. Stepping for example just for a 
moment on to the Molo in front of the Palazzo Ducale, and looking 
back across the entrance to the Grand Canal towards the Dogana, 
you seem to recognise there at once the visible type of it all on the 
other side of the glittering current, where the domed summit runs up 
into an aérial turret, upon the topmost pinnacle of which is a golden 
orb, poised above which again in midair, upon the extreme point of 
one foot @ Za Taglioni, with a gossamer scarf blown out sailwise in 
its extended hands, is the Cupidon effigy of Fortune. Graceful yet 
majestic, at one and the same instant, though the architectural effects 
produced by the fairylike structure of this veritable Aphrodite among 
the capitals of Europe unquestionably are, its distinctive characteristic 
after all seems to me to be discernible in the glory of its colouring. 
This in truth is what struck me the most forcibly in regard to Venice 
at the first moment of my approaching it. Entering it, as I have said, 
ona grey wintry morning, I noted first of all even then the opaline 
flush of the varied hues by which the whole scene was irradiated. 
The very decay and dilapidation observable there in all directions, 
add no doubt considerably to the prevailing effect thus produced of a 
general and dominant warmth of colouring. Beautiful and all aglow as 
it is, its beauty is pathetically perfected as by a hectic flush of con- 
sumption. If its ultimate doom can be described as in any way 
hidden even from conjecture, one would say that, meanwhile, 


Concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feeds on its damask cheek. 


What one sees there is a city that is still resplendent, but a city 
that is decayed and that is decaying. Toned by age, rivelled by 
time, the picture it presents to view is perhaps for that very reason as 
a work of art just simply in its perfection. The Venetian houses, as 2 
rule, are one mass of chipped, and cracked, and peeled-off, and 
dropped-away, stucco or stone veneering—revealing ruddy glimpses of 
the raw rough brickwork underneath. It looks no doubt as if, to 
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ensure its material prosperity, it needed the advent of a Trajan, 
having as his Minister of Public Works, as his worthy and unstinting 
Aédile, 2 Haussmann of Renovation. Already, indeed, during these 
last few years, one or two private palaces and public buildings have in 
point of fact had their fagades completely reconstructed—the effect 
thereby produced being in no way detrimental. Venice is, at those 
few points, what a royal ruler of the place would probably like to see 
it throughout. But even if it were possible to have it comprehen- 
sively renovated it would lose, in‘the very process of its renewal, 
what is now the secret of its witchery —the sense of a ruin that 
defies reparation, the visible attestation of a series of historical cala- 
mities from which there is no hope of that sometime Queen of the 
Adriatic ever emerging. Even before actually sighting Venice, I had 
a sort of foretaste of what has been here noted as to the glories of 
her colouring, namely, through the charming effect produced by the 
fishing boats going out to sea as we were entering the lagoon, their 
patched sails of varied tints resembling in their motley dyes a fading 
autumn leaf, paler or deeper yellow ripening here and there in one 
corner to the richest scarlet or the darkest crimson. ‘They were like 
shreds of the splendid colouring of Venice, blowing past me as I 
neared it. Its sumptuous wealth in that dominant characteristic 
I think I first began to realise in earnest, however, when I passed 
in through the porchway of its great cathedral church of San Marco. 
The interior of that wonderful temple is like the interior of a most 
precious casket, upon the whole surface of which the priceless gems it 
is designed to pyeserve are most lavishly and exquisitely encrusted. 
The sheer magnificence of the colouring there, and the gorgeous 
profusion of gold throughout that colouring—gold indeed, as one may 
say, forming the background of the elaborate picture—gold being the 
tissue, so to speak, upon which all the manifold dyes are overlaid or 
embroidered—not along the walls only, but upon the concave surface 
of the domed and arched ceilings—it would be difficult to afford 
anything like an adequate notion of by mere written language. 
Wherever the materials are not gold or pigments they are marbles of 
the most beautiful and rare descriptions—marbles full of colour, 
streaked and pied and dappled, and for the most part of the darkest 
and most luscious hues. The aritique pavement of the building is one 
glorious tesselation or enamelling of these rare marbles in designs of 
the most intricate character — the whole being so ancient and 
seemingly so rich in every sense, like an aromatic conserve or a 
spiced and candied cake, that there is nothing like an uniform level 
preserved. ‘The floor of San Marco, in fact, is all up hill and down 
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dale, sloping hither and thither in every imaginable direction, as 
though the foundations had crumbled away, sinking and yielding 
from the very richness of the materials heaped together upon them 
with such abounding prodigality. When I first entered the cathedral 
on that Sunday forenoon, I could not help particularly remarking the 
reverent and attentive aspect of the congregation which was densely 
crowded together, the male portion of it to my surprise immensely 
preponderating.* 

Within and without San Marco, holding up its gigantic roof-beams 
and its five grand domes arranged in the form of a Greek cross, are 
no less than five hundred costly pillars of jasper and agate and 
porphyry and verde antique, all of them brought from the East for 
the purpose to which they are here applied. Founded as St. Mark’s 
was, A.D. 828, it actually possesses and bears all the internal and 
external appearance of possessing an antiquity of more than a 
thousand years. Those who enter its baptistry have their attention 
directed to a reddish-coloured dappled stone imbedded in one of the 
walls, a stone of considerable dimensions, brought ten centuries ago 
from the prison floor of St. John the Baptist, and said to be the very 
one above which the Angel of the Lord suffered decapitation. 
There also is displayed an enormous block hewn at about the same 
time from the rock of Mount Thabor, above which our Lord was 
transfigured. Apart from venerable memorials like these, brought 
thither from the Holy Land, there are traditionally enshrined under 
the high altar the relics of St. Mark the Evangelist, the patron of 
Venice, he whose winged lion was emblazoned on the banners that 
so often conducted her warriors both by sea and by land to victory— 
relics which were translated so long ago as in the year 828 from their 
original place of sepulture, at the very scene of his martyrdom in 
Bucoles on the seashore at Alexandria. The whole of this stately 
pile is a mingling of gothic and oriental architecture. ‘The combina- 
tion is in many respects bizarre and incongruous ; but the effect of 
the whole, particularly when you are inside, is one of sombre but 
surpassing magnificence. As there are five domes over the body of 





* If only, however, one could but induce the devout frequenters of these 
continental churches and cathedrals not to spit, as they are perpetually doing 
loudly and unrestrainedly, immediately in front of the sanctuary and in the crisis 
of the most solemn offices! Spittoons are so abundantly provided in the hotels 
of the continent, no less lavishly, indeed, than they are in America, that one longs 
to have them reverently introduced into the ecclesiastical edifices also, as a means 
of saving their sacred precincts from the horrid profanation resulting from this 
sickening habit of a squandered and promiscuous spitting. 
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the edifice, giving the general outline of the building the appearance 
rather of a mosque than of a cathedral, so also there are five bronze 
gates in the lofty arched recess of the grand entrance, the bronze of 
these gates being of elaborate workmanship, and lavishly inlaid with 
the most intricate gold and silver traceries. Very indifferently placed 
immediately over this colossal portico, partially concealed, in fact, by 
the porch windows above, or rather by the overhanging galleries 
beneath those windows, are the four world-famous bronze horses of 
Lycippus, the eagerly claimed spoil and trophy of so many 
conquerors, Greek, Roman, Gallic, Venetian. A ludicrously illogical 
inscription in reference to these horses is lettered in gold over the 
principal doorway of the basilica. Signa Venetis Byzantio capta is 
one line there legible: and another—AHostilis cupiditas abstulerat ! 
The removal of the horses by Napoleon to Paris being clearly a 
very heinous robbery, their original removal to Venice from Con- 
stantinople being as clearly a glorious achievement. Better than 
this surely would it have been had nothing whatever been said 
in regard to either purloining. 

Scattered broadcast all around the great basilica of San Marco are 
other and yet more conspicuous memorials of the vanished pride and 
power and pomp of the Venetians. Yonder, for example, imme- 
diately in front of the grand portico, are three gigantic blood-red 
flagstaves, on which floated, during so many centuries, the blazoned 
standards won by the Republic upon the occasion of three among 
its most memorable triumphs : its conquest of the Morea, of Cyprus, 
and of Candia. Here, in the very vestibule of the cathedral, is 
indicated the exact spot on the marble pavement where, in the 
presence of the Doge Ziani—to whose daring and adroit diplomacy 
this astounding incident was in a great measure attributable—Pope 
Alexander III., arrayed in full pontificals, planted his foot upon the 
neck of the prostrate Emperor Barbarossa. Yonder is the quay of 
‘the piazzetta whither that haughty potentate, having held the Holy 
Father’s stirrup and kissed his embroidered slipper when he mounted, 
conducted him to the attendant galley, until the Pope, with tears in 
his eyes, affectionately dismissed him with a benediction. It is here, 
fronting the Mole, and placed on either hand at the entrance of the 
piazzetta, that the pillared symbols of Venetian glory arrest the glance 
-and claim the attention of every passing traveller. Two giant columns, 
evidently of great antiquity, each curiously top-heavy in appearance 
—the one surmounted by the winged lion of St. Mark, the other by 
.a statue of that earlier patron of Venice, St. Theodore, who is there 
represented as standing upon Ais symbol, the effigy of a crocodile. 
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Looking back—yonder again, soaring upwards of three hundred feet 
into the blue sky, in the midst of the Grand Piazza, and attached to 
the basilica of San Marco, is the Campanile, from the summit of 
which such a wondrous panoramic view is obtained of the whole of 
that marvellous city, with its maze of roof-tops and water-ways, its 
flitting two thousand gondolas, its hundred and fifty domed and 
pinnacled churches, its two hundred canals and three hundred 
bridges and nine hundred streets, its outer rim of the green lagoon 
melting away eastwards and southwards into the blue sheen and 
shimmer of the Adriatic. 

It is hardly possible for an Englishman to traverse the “ silent 
highways” of Venice without exulting over the genius of those 
among his own compatriots who have helped, as much as any who 
could possibly be named, even among the Venetians themselves, to 
render these lovely precincts and localities classic ground in the 
whole world’s literature. The gondoliers will point out to you 
eagerly, and without any knowledge of your nationality, here the 
palace of Othello, with the warrior’s head carved on the keystone of 
the arched entrance; there the house in which Desdemona lived 
before her marriage ; yonder in the Palazza Morinigo, distinguishable 
to me at the moment as it happened by the blue curtains fluttering in 
the window of the room inhabited by Lord Byron when he was 
writing the last and noblest canto of his ‘ Childe Harold,” the inimit- 
able opening cantos of his undoubted masterpiece, “ Don Juan,” his 
sprightly “Beppo,” his impassioned “Manfred,” his impetuous 
“ Mazeppa.” The professional guides conduct you as on a pilgrimage 
into the old public square or market-place, in which you are intro- 
duced into a very den of a tenement, as the veritable office of 
Shylock the money-changer. When you are conducted into the great 
council chamber of the Ducal Palace, here it is, you are told, that 
the heroic Moor addressed to the Senate the memorable oration 
beginning with the apostrophe “ Most potent, grave and reverend 
Signiors !? Crossing, high up in mid air, from the palace to the 
prison, by the covered archway of the “ Bridge of Sighs,” you think 
instinctively and by necessity of the exquisite stanza in which the 
awful pathos of that flitting-point between life and death has been so 
tenderly celebrated. If you glide in your gondola under the white 
marble bow of the Rialto, spanning the whole width of the Grand 
Canal, a width of no less than three hundred feet altogether, or if, at 
another time, you traverse its triple causeways on foot, wandering in and 
out among the bazaar-like shops, clustered together upon it after the 
same fashion as those upon old London-bridge, your recollections at 
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once are of the Merchant who spat upon the Jewish gaberdine. 
The Rialto of Venice is Shakspere’s Rialto. The Bridge of Sighs 
is Byron’s hardly less than it is the Venetians’. Thanks to the 
master of New Place and to the master of Newstead, the travelling 
Englishman is at home here under these Italian skies and among 
these picturesque surroundings which the genius of those two peerless 
poets have for him at once beautified and familiarised. Whose 
canvas has more faithfully mirrored those marvellous effects of sea 
and sky and cloudland and architecture, than that of Turner, our 
English Royal Academician? And, for a profound and subtle appreci- 
ation of it all, but more particularly of the abounding variety and the 
inimitably harmonised graces of that time-toned architecture, where 
else would any one look than to the “Stones of Venice,” by 
Ruskin, another Englishman, in himself it is true, neither poet nor 
painter, but whose prose is poetry and whose writings are pictorial. 
In passing hither and thither among these Stones of Venice, I 
could not by any possibility of course do otherwise than regard with 
intense interest the different historical localities I visited. Some of 
them I passed through not without emotion, others I looked at with 
awe, others yet with horror and abhorrence. Here at the foot of the 
Giant’s Stairs, for example, is the very spot upon which old Francesco 
Foscari, after having yielded up the ducal bonnet, and surrendered 
his ring of office, and laid aside his robes of state, leaning wearily on 
his crutch-handled staff, turned to take his last look at the palace 
in which he had so long reigned, only in the end to be thus igno- 
miniously dethroned. Here he paused for a moment before tottering 
past the Campanile, at the sound of whose bell announcing the acces- 
sion of his successor he ruptured a blood-vessel and died so soon 
afterwards. Here again, at the top of those same Giant’s Stairs, is 
the very spot, it is even said the very stone, upon which the head of 
another Doge, Marino Faliero, was struck off by the executioner— 
that gory head rolling down the whole flight of steps while the bloody 
sword was held aloft by one of the Council of Ten, who cried aloud in a 
solemn voice : “ The terrible doom hath fallen upon the traitor!” Hard 
by the porchway of the palace, at this fatal stairhead, are the formidable 
Lions’ mouths, now dwindled down to no more than two grim slits 
in the solid masonry of the wall. Not only have the Lions’ teeth 
been drawn, but those gaping jaws of theirs have long since been 
removed altogether, into which of yore were stealthily dropped after 
nightfall by anonymous slanderers accusations of the deadliest 
import, resulting, by an all but inevitable rule, in secret torture and 
official assassination. Passing up the Golden Staircase, and along 
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the gigantic halls and galleries of this sumptuous palace of the 
Doges, one recalls to recollection the long array of one hundred and 
twenty-two sovereign dukes who there held their state in succession 
during a grand historical epoch of exactly eleven centuries—from the 
accession to power of the first Doge, Anafesto Paululio, in 697, 
to the downfall of the last Doge, Luigi Manin, in 1797, when the 
independence of Venice was finally abolished on the signing of the 
treaty of Campo Formio by young Napoleon Bonaparte. All 
thought of sympathy for the Venetians is lost, however, in one’s 
remembrance of that catastrophe, immediately upon entering one of 
the inner chambers of the palace—an apartment entirely walled round 
with panelling—entered at one side, quitted at the other, by ponderous 
doors that turn smoothly upon their hinges, and that exactly fit in 
when closed with the surrounding panelling, so that doors and 
walls are indistinguishable. Here sat in awful conclave the terrible 
Council of Ten. Through this door the accused was brought before 
his judges—strongly guarded, inexorably manacled, pitilessly ques- 
tioned, hopelessly condemned. Through the door immediately oppo- 
site he was led forth after condemnation to his doom. As I follow 
the trail of so many long-lost footprints across that fatal threshold, 
along a dark narrow winding passage out into the momentary 
sunburst of the Bridge of Sighs—where I look forth, as they did, for 
an instant through the barred lattice windows upon the fresh air, the 
sparkling waters, and the radiant heavens—passing directly afterwards 
through a ghastly portal that was for so many the yawning entrance 
of the tomb: as I descend, flight after flight, a series of precipitous 
stone staircases, black as Erebus, down into the lower dungeons, down 
into the lowermost dungeons, so far from lamenting the fall of Venice, 
I thank God that its devilish rule is a thing now entirely of the past, 
I exult, even in that subterranean Gehenna, that the sway of that 
inhuman oligarchy is no more. Whoever has been to Venice, and 
has even but once visited those infernal dungeons, need thenceforth 
only cast his thoughts at any moment in this direction to be consoled 
in the remembrance that the pride and glory of that great maritime 
republic have been long since scattered to the winds of Heaven. 
Under the granite flooring of the chamber at the foot of the bridge 
are the twelve state dungeons, below the level of the ooze and 
slime of the canal—/ozzi or wells, they are called, with a terrible 
significance. Into each den through a small hole in the wall the 
dank atmosphere of the prison passage was admitted, and there 
through that small hole the scanty food of the doomed prisoner was 
introduced. These horrible cells, which are of the narrowest dimen- 
EE2 
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sions, were entirely without furniture. By whole generations of 
captives the blackened walls are scrawled and scratched over with 
despairing lamentations. You are shown in sequence the place 
where the victim was shrived, the compartment in which he was 
strangled, the low doorway through which his corpse, huddled into a 
sack, was silently and secretly shot forth at midnight into the death- 
boat below, by which it was carried out tosea, and sunk past all 
chance of recovery. You have but to recall these detestable and 
cavernous haunts of human agony, I repeat, at any moment to your 
recollection, to rejoice instead of lamenting over the downfall 
of the political power of the Venetians. Or to that same end 
you have but to summon back to remembrance for a single 
instant those diabolical instruments of torture which are still to this 
day treasured up there in her Armoury, cramps, and screws, and 
racks, and tormenting contrivances that one would think demons 
only could have fabricated and employed; most notably perhaps of all 
amongst them an iron helmet in the atrocity of its inhuman manipula- 
tion worse even by far than the iron shroud of fable, or than the 
brazen bull of Phalaris. Haunted by these reflections whenever 
I think of Venice in her pride, I like to muse over her rather as 
she is than as she was—to recall her to the mind as what she 
remains to this hour, a very treasury of art, not as, thanks be to 
Heaven, she never can be again, the wielder of a power that in its 
noblest days was only most cruelly and maddeningly despotic. 

As for the glory of Venetian art, it simply beggars all description. 
It is squandered with a most lavish abundance over the walls and 
ceilings of its churches and palaces, more particularly over those of 
the Palazzo Ducale, and most notably ofall, over the grand galleries of 
the Academia della Belli Arte, formerly known in ancient times as 
the Convento della Carita. When I stepped into a gondola to ascend 
the Grand Canal and cross over to the foot of the first Ponte di Ferro, 
bound upon an expedition to the Academia, it was as if I had 
embarked in a fairy shallop. Apart from the funereal black in which 
the gondolas are all of them painted and draped, they nevertheless 
always appear to me, face Byron, in their construction at least, to 
have a delicate and elfin appearance. Lightly floating in their 
tapering length apparently on the mere surface of the water, an air- 
line gleams under each, fore and aft, more especially under the elevated 
whorl, or curl, or volute of the prow, which is fantastically twisted in its 
extension like the string-end or neck of a violin. There too, in the 
raised prow, with the long blade of his single oar balanced in the 
quaintly contorted prongs or antlers of the oar-rest, propelling and 
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guiding the boat with magical dexterity by that simple agency, stands 
the gondolier. In the whole aspect of it, even under the most 
ordinary circumstances, it is to me the daintiest mode of progression. 
The wayfarer by this means glides whithersoever he pleases, twining 
in and out among a swarm of other gondolas as glibly and unerringly 
as though he were but one in a cloud of flies on a summer's evening, 
or in a throng of steel-shod skaters on a wintry rink. Years ago the 
perfecting charm of the Venetian scenery was lost in the hushing for 
ever of the songs of the gondoliers. So that no one there can hope 
to hear any longer, as Isaac Disraeli did just at the turn of the 
century, even an unsentimental companion exclaiming with en- 
thusiasm—as the verses of Tasso, sinking and swelling, echoed and 
re-echoed, came chiming across the water—Z singolare come quel canto 
intenerisee, e molto pi quando la cantano meglio. The songs are 
hushed, it is true, but happily not the warning cries of the 
gondoliers. After nightfall you may hear them repeatedly, when 
the stars are reflected by myriads in the glassy pavements of 
Venice,—at uncertain intervals you may hear them somewhat less 
frequently in the daytime. Whenever a gondola approaches the 
turn of a canal, the musical call of the boatman gives note of 
his coming to a liquid, lengthened cry, as though, like nearly every 
other word in that mellifluous language, it were seemingly thus all 
syllabled in vowels—A?-o0000 starallerta / Elfin-like as the ordinary 
means of transit always appeared to me in Venice, to my fancy they 
seemed to be carrying me into fairyland when conveying me, to 
and fro, between the great art galleries of the Academia and of the 
Palazzo Ducale, to the halls and walls glorified by the noblest works 
of the great masters of the Venetian school of painting. Here, that 
school—the most gorgeous of all the schools—can, as a matter of 
course, be seen, as it can be seen nowhere else, in its perfection. 
Here, its development can be traced from its rise to its completion. 
Priceless specimens are to be found more abundantly in Venice than 
anywhere else of the original founders of the school, the Bellini, 
Gentile and Giovanni, but more especially of ‘he founder, Giovanni. 
It was by their hands that the Hall of Council in the Ducal Palace was 
originally covered with grand frescoes, in fourteen compartments, 
delineating the heroic incidents of the Venetian wars with Frederick 
Barbarossa, the fierce combats and overwhelming victories won on 
the Gulf by the Republican forces, the reconciliation already described 
between the Emperor and the Pontiff, and, not the least interesting 
and curious among these historical occurrences, the presentation to 
the Doge Ziani by Pope Alexander III. of the gold ring with which 
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from that time forward the former and his successors went forth 
annually to the stately ceremonial of the marriage with the Adriatic. 
Only that the Salla Maggiore—surely the grandest reception-room or 
hall of audience in Christendom—has been since then completely 
renovated, it would be almost intolerable to remember that all these 
elaborate frescoes by the Bellinis were in 1577 destroyed by fire. 
Happily, however, the artistic capacity of the two brothers is other- 
wise splendidly attested. ‘Their reputations are independent of that 
calamity—as who is there will not acknowledge who has scanned the 
products of their skill in Venice alone, even cursorily? It is of the 
elder of the two, namely, of Gentile Bellini, that the half fantastic, 
half-horrifying anecdote is related—how, when he was at the Court 
of the Sultan at Constantinople, on his presenting to Mohammed II. 
a picture he had just been painting of the decollated head of St. John 
the Baptist, the Sultan, in order to convince the artist that in one respect 
at least the severed muscles of the neck were not true to nature, smote 
his hands together, and on the entrance of an attendant, struck the 
poor wretch’s head off at a blow with his scimetar. Of Giovanni 
Bellini, on the other hand, is told a far more incredible incident— 
namely, that of his slyly entering in disguise the studio of Antonella 
da Messina, and there robbing him of the newly-discovered secret 
of mixing colours with oil instead of water—an account falsified 
by the whole character of Giovanni Bellini, to whom belongs 
unquestionably the merit of having first introduced the fashion of 
portrait painting. 

It was from the midst of the pupils of this maéstro besides that 
the glory of the Venetian school rose eventually in all its splendour. 
To Giovanni Bellini, therefore, more than to any one else, belongs 
the honour of having been its prime originator. His disciples were 
those who, by advancing and elevating, and, so far as might be in 
in any way possible, perfecting his whole system, have squandered 
upon the walls of the palaces and churches of Venice, and more 
especially upon the superb galleries of the Academia, treasures of art 
of priceless and peerless magnificence. For depth and richness of 
colouring there are no paintings in the world in any way comparable 
to those of the great Venetian masters, those by Titian, and Giorgione, 
and Paolo Veronese, and Tintoretto. Of one among them, who, if 
named with these, must be pronounced, comparatively speaking, a 
lesser painter, meaning the elder Bassano, it has been said, and 
really not extravagantly, that such is the gemlike radiance of colouring 
in some of his pictures that they look for all the world like handfuls 
of rubies and emeralds! And this Jacopo da Ponte of Bassano, and 
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his four artist-sons, it was, by the way, who were the earliest intro- 
ducers of what is familiarly known now as the genre style of painting. 

It is strikingly illustrative, as it seems to me, of the affectionate 
interest and admiration with which artists are regarded by the world 
at large that so many of the great painters are known to fame by 
some loving sobriguet, by some pet name that has altogether super- 
seded their patronymic. By right of the royalty of genius, the greatest 
among them all are known as sovereigns are known, simply by their 
christian names, such for instance as Leonardo, or as those two 
Archangels in the Heaven of Art, Raphael and Michel Angelo ; 
but there are others to whom a kind of nickname has so clung through 
life and after death{that the real names for which they are the 
substitutes have come at last to be almost forgotten. Scarcely anyone, 
for example, would recognise in Jacopo Robusti that gorgeous and 
affluent painter whose father was a dyer (tintore), and who himself 
when a little child handled the colours artistically with such magical 
dexterity that he won for himself even then, on the very threshold of his 
career, the now glorious title of Il Tintoretto. How very few are there, 
again, who would identify upon the instant in Giorgio Barbarelli, 
that noble artist, the “ Byron of painters” as he has been termed, who 
gained for himself in his handsome youth by his graceful and 
dignified carriage the designation among his admiring contemporaries 
of George the Great, or Il Giorgione—his whole life, the life of this 
gifted Giorgione, being a very romance of love and ambition. Why 
has it never been adopted as a theme by one of the master-novelists? 
A hero more fascinating in his way could hardly be selected than 
Giorgio Barbarelli. A villain more execrable could hardly be 
imagined than Pietro Luzzo, better known in one sense, worse in 
another, as Morto da Feltre. Living with Barbarelli as his intimate 
friend, almost his brother, Morto seduces and runs off with a 
beautiful girl who is beloved by Giorgione—the latter, stricken 
doubly to the heart by this treachery of love and friendship, 
sinking into despair and dying prematurely at thirty-three, when his 
genius was at its brightest. Happily one is comforted by a remem- 
brance of the poetical justice that pursues the infamous Morto to 
the death—his flying from Venice, abandoning art, entering [the 
army, and dying in 1519 at the battle of Zara. To him it is, 
according to Vasari, that we are indebted for the invention or 
revival of arabesque painting—the idea having been caught by him 
from the antique fragments discovered in the vaults of subterranean 
Rome. As for the victim of his heartless profligacy, as for the 
rarely gifted and renowned Giorgione, who is there at all loving art 
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who has not, even before going to Venice, a profound admiration for 
him as a maéstro in many ways simply unapproachable? But, after 
visiting the Venetian galleries, after wandering among the triumphs 
of his brush in the very scenes in the midst of which they were 
accomplished, how much more fully and vividly then are his varied 
powers appreciated! His facile mastery or careless freedom in 
execution, what the Italians express in one word untranslateably as 
spreszatura ! His colour, so intense and glowing! His sentiment, 
touched by sucha serene and refined melancholy! The frescoes he 
painted with Titian on the Hall of Exchange, the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi, are unhappily, through exposure to the elements in a 
damp atmosphere, crumbled and faded away past all recognition. 
But his exquisite garden scenes, home concerts, domestic pastorals, 
call them” what you please, are scattered up and down in Venice 
abundantly. There, too, are numerous and wonderful specimens of 
his almost perfect skill in portraiture. Framed portraits of his are 
often lit upon startlingly like living people seen through a cavernous 
doorway ! Hence there is quite reasonably a couplet in “ Beppo” 
which says of some Venetian beauties— 
They look when leaning over the balcony 
As stepp’d. from out a picture by Giorgione. 

Although scarcely any nobler exemplar of his need be looked for 
than his Judgment of Solomon at Bologna, in the Mariscalchi gallery, 
his masterpiece is indubitably discoverable at Venice in his Christ 
carrying his cross to Calvary. Here also at Venice in the Academy 
is a splendid illustration of his poetical power in his idealisation of 
the stupendous tempest that in 1340 all but overwhelmed the city of 
the lagoon. 

Another disciple of the Bellini, many admirable paintings from 
whose easel help to adorn the galleries of Venice, is Cinna da Corne- 
gliano. But one among those pupils of Giovanni, the grandest and 
the most imperial reputation of them all, more than all the Venetian 
Doges, more than all the Venetian victories, whether won by sea or 
by land, the pride and glory of the great sea capital, is—Titian. 
Born at Capo del Cadore in Friuli, Tiziano Vecellio was, at any 
rate so far as birth in the city itself could have made him such, 
strictly speaking, scarcely a Venetian. Nevertheless he was so by 
every other title—by education, by genius, by prolonged residence. 
Arriving in Venice when he was nine years of age, he lived there 
until he was nearly a hundred. For upwards of ninety years he was 
counted among its inhabitants as one who was by his incomparable 
gifts a very prince amongst them, as the most illustrious and at the 
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last, the most venerable of its citizens. His personal history is 
as complete as it is unique. You recognise this literally at a glance, 
whether you stand before his tomb or before what is now regarded 
as his masterpiece. His burial place is in the church of Santa Maria 
dei Fiori, for the high altar of which he originally painted his famous 
picture of the Assumption. The edifice is now remarkable as 
containing within it two wonderfu! monuments. ‘They are built up 
against the wall exactly opposite each other. They commemorate, 
the one Titian, the other Canova. According to the jumbled 
tradition related there by the guides in regard to these two monuments, 
the design originally intended by Canova for the memorial of Titian 
is the very one which now confronts the painter’s tomb in memory 
of Canova himself, the sculptor’s pencilled idea having been executed 
in marble by his grateful pupils in his own honour instead of being 
carried out as proposed under his hand in honour of Tiziano Vicellio. 
A charming legend—had it only been true! One that might have 
fittingly companioned that which tells of Mozart unwittingly composing 
his own Requiem. As it happens, however, Canova’s model for the 
monument which it was proposed should have been rai$ed in 1794 
to the fair fame of Titian was otherwise applied—having been 
appropriated at Vienna to the cenotaph of the Archduchess Christina 
in the church of the Augustines. Such as Titian’s tomb is, however, 
such as Canova’s—each is in simple truth entitled to all admiration. 
Upon Titian’s cenotaph the effigy of the great master is given, lifesize, 
in white marble, thrice—as a young man, as in his maturity, and as a 
patriarch just verging upon a hundred. Remembering that while 
he was yet but an infant he drew even then the figure of a madonna, 
colouring it with the juices squeezed from certain flowers, and that 
he painted his last picture in his ninety-ninth year, being still at 
that grand old age bright of eye and firm in touch, one would say 
that here in the person of Titian was the very archetype of a great 
painter. His reputed masterpiece now, I have said, is the picture 
of the Assumption which was removed some time since from the 
church in which his remains are interred to the walls of the Academia. 
Closely adjoining it, where it now hangs, are the earliest picture of 
importance that he ever painted, and the latest, his age when he pro- 
duced the one being fourteen, and when he produced the other nearly 
a century. The masterpiece of Titian, however, one of the four or 
five noblest pictures in the world, was lamentably burnt in 1867 on 
the 15th of August, the feast of the Assumption. It was the renowned 
altarpiece of the church of SS. Giovanni e Paulo—representing the 
death of St. Peter Martyr the Dominican. If only that painting also 
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had been removed betimes out of harm’s way into the Academia! 
As it is, its destruction was only less lamentable than would have 
been that of Raphael’s Transfiguration in the Vatican, or of Rubens’ 
Descent from the Cross at Antwerp, or of the ruined glories of Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper in the Milan monastery, or of what to my eyes is 
the loveliest and most august picture the genius of man ever produced, 
the matchless Madonna di San Sisto, the treasure and boast of the 
royal gallery at Dresden, the sweetest and the sublimest creation of 
the divine Raphael! The destruction thus of Titian’s masterpiece was 
nothing less surely than one of the calamities recorded in the history 
of civilisation. As an isolated misfortune, it is as regrettable and 
as irreparable in its way as the wholesale and wanton destruction of 
historical buildings and works of art by the execrable Communists 
who in the later half of the nineteenth century so entirely surpassed 
in atrocity the infamous iconoclasts of the eighth and of the seven- 
teenth! Consoled though one cannot but feel in regard to Titian, 
by one’s remembrance of his Venus in the Florence gallery, of his 
Jupiter and Antiope, popularly called the Venus del Pardo, in the 
Louvre, of his Bacchus and Ariadne in our own National Gallery, 
but above all by a delighted recollection of his wonderful pictures 
great and small squandered all about the chief buildings of the 
beautiful city of his adoption, I have only at any time to think of 
the greatest painting that ever came from his studio having been 
reduced to ashes by the careless flare of a few tapers and a fluttering 
curtain to feel myself by sheer sympathy burning with indignation. 
Scanning his house, the house he purchased opposite Murano, and 
in which when he was ninety-seven years of age he sumptuously 
entertained Henry III. of France, then on his road home from 
Poland, I seem to realise more readily the man himself as he was 
when living. ‘The princely painter to whom, when he dropped his 
brush at Augsburg, the Emperor Charles V. returned it saying, 
Tiziano 2 degno essere servito da Cesare. ‘The patrician centre, the 
very cynosure of that charming group assembled so often towards 
sunset in the little garden attached to his palazzo. Here his lovely 
daughter Lavinia, whose blooming features (she being his favourite 
model) he so frequently painted—radiantly looking back at us over 
her shoulder, while lifting to a level with her sunny eyes now a dish 
of piled-up fruit, now some ponderous and ornate casket, now a 
golden charger bearing upon it the head of St. John the Baptist. 
Here those two most cherished among his intimates, Jacopo Sansovino 
the architect, and (bewildering even now to think of as Titian’s 
chosen friend) Pietro Aretino, the witty profligate, the “Scourge of 
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Princes” so called, though really their sycophant, cynic, satirist, 
poet, debauchee. Yonder, as startlingly contrasted as night from day, 
the great master’s two other children, his sons,—Pomponio, con- 
sistently throughout life, both in youth and in age, the worthless and 
abandoned ; Orazio just as consistently from first to last the filial and 
accomplished. Repeatedly there, too, conspicuous among those 
clustering figures—Titian’s cherished disciple, the Elder Palma, Palmail 
Vecchio, with his three bewitching daughters, the loveliest among them 
all, the beloved of the maéstro, the dimpled, riant, violet-eyed, 
golden-haired Violante. 

Although in looking back at Venice as to some dreamy region 
inwhich Art is strangely afloat in Fairyland, the glory of ‘Titian seems 
to me always paramount in its pre-eminence, others there are among 
the great masters of the Venetian School whose fame and whose 
achievements are, in my grateful remembrance of them, second only 
to those associated with his supreme reputation. Not that I am 
thinking here, precious and almost peerless though these are, of 
Chiavoni’s exquisite portraitures of women, some of which have been 
mistaken before now for women painted by the hand of Titian him- 
self—or of Morone’s life-like portraits of Doges and Senators and 
other men of thoughtful and austere demeanour, worthy in every way 
of coming from the great master’s easel; very notably one among 
them familiar to the lovers of art in this country, that all but living 
and breathing portrait of a Jesuit in the Duke of Sutherland’s col- 
lection, which goes by the name erroneously of ‘Titian’s School- 
master. Two other far greater masters of the Venetian school of 
painting I am here thinking of—giants even among the giants— 
Robusti and Cagliari, Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. Of the latter, 
that is of Paolo Cagliari of Verona, have I not still as vividly before 
me in my astonished remembrance, as when I stood gazing upon it 
in one of the noblest halls of the Academia, his stupendous picture of 
Christ in the House of Levi? A picture akin in its dimensions and its 
splendour to his Marriage Feast at Cana in the Louvre —a 
painting 30 feet long by 20 feet high, and containing at the least 130 
figures of life size, together with a profusion of sumptuous furniture 
and apparel, the artist receiving for the whole of this gigantic work 
no larger sum than is equivalent in our moneys to £ 40 sterling. As 
for Tintoretto, again, am I not as conscious now in my recollection 
of them as when I was gazing there in Venice upon the exploits of his 
affluent fancy and his lavish hand, that his work was accomplished 
upon a scale of even yet more colossal proportions? One of his 
paintings, the largest picture ever produced, his Vision of Paradise in 
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the Ducal Palace, being 74 feet long by 30 feet high; another, the 
School of Roch, containing within it 57 huge compositions, each 
comprising many figures of life size. Paintings fabricated upon the 
scale of a plasterer or a house decorator, but by an artist so keenly 
alive to the glory of his labours and the dignity of his profession, that 
he could inscribe upon the wall of his own studio, as a perpetual 
remembrancer, “II disegno di Michel Angelo : il colorito di Tiziano.” 
Grander works from the hands of Tintoretto and of Paolo Veronese 
may have met my gaze as I wandered through those gorgeous 
galleries of the Venetians, but certainly none remain so vividly to this 
moment in my grateful recollection as Tintoretto’s Miracle of St. 
Mark, in the Academia, and that perfectly exquisite Rape of Europa 
in the Palazzo Ducale, which is incomparably to my mind the master- 
work of the wizard brush and rainbow palette of Paolo Veronese. 

It is through such a halo as this of magnificent colouring that I 
always recall Venice now to my remembrance. It is as thus, crowned 
and invested with the radiance of her art, that I love best to think of 
her as she is now, with all her— 


Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turned to dust and tears. 


So regarded, that beautiful city always resembles in my memory of 
it a crowd of fairy palaces ,of art moored on a cluster of floating 
islands in the lagoon from which they emerged ages ago like the fairy 
palace of Aladdin, at the rubbing of a ring, the ring with which in the 
days of the Doges Venice annually married the Adriatic, and into 
which nowadays one might almost expect to hear at any moment 
of its abrupt submergence. 








For LILYBELL. 
BY EDWARD CAPERN. 







RETTY maiden, must I write 
On this tablet dainty-white ; 
Own’d by such a charming Grace, 
Who can the fair thing deface ? 

If so, prithee tell me plain 

What must be the chosen strain. 












Shall I sing a song of mirth, 
Shall I celebrate thy birth, 
Or of bane shall be my lay? 
Pretty maiden, what dost say ? 
It is thine to give the theme: 
Shall it be the maiden’s dream ? 











Yes, I read it in thine eyes ; 
Yes, I hear it in thy sighs ; 
Yes, thy every feature speaks, 
Dimpled chin and rosy cheeks, 
And those lips so full of song, 
Though all silent be the tongue. 









As thou wilt so let it be, 
Pretty Lilybell, to-thee, 
And perchance within this book 
One to love thee soon may look, 
And interpret every thought : 
Poets seldom write for nought. 











THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


’Tis a vision of the May 
With a pleasant meadow-way, 
Where a hand enclasps a hand, 
Links which lovers understand, 
And a damsel fair and coy, 
Showing love’s first flush of joy. 
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Then a saunter through the vale 
Listening to a low-breathed tale, 
Though the fitful blushes run 
Crimson as the setting sua, 
And a pain is at the heart 
Where the god has shot his dart. 


Then the radiance of a face, 
Rapture of a fond embrace, 

Mute enjoyment of a feeling 
Which will never brook concealing, 
And that marriage made above, 
Soul with soul, and love with love. 








TENNYSON AND THE “QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” 
BY T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


WHE “Last Tournament” is intended by its author to 

occupy a place amongst the “Idylls of the King,” 

between Pelleas and Guinevere, forming as it does a 

fitting introduction to the doom of Tristram, and to the 

full disclosure of Lancelot’s ill-starred attachment to the queen of 

the “blameless king,” who loved both his wife and his knight too 

well to dream of suspicion. Here we have depicted in detail the 

ruin of all Arthur’s highest purposes, the failure of his noblest 

hopes in founding “the Table Round.” ‘That ruin is esthetically 

rendered magnificent as it shines in the light of the poet’s splendid 

idealisation ; that failure is rendered morally grander than ordinary 

successes, as it points to a faith in an Almighty Disposer who 

shatters our hopes only to purify and to elevate them, while high 

above the “broken music,” the discords, and the moral chaos of 

society, the poet sings to us the true harmony—not to be found 
on earth— 


That makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I, and Arthur, and the angels hear. 


Here in detail we have all that Arthur glanced at in that most 
tenderly terrible scene of his parting with Guinevere :— 


Then came thy shameful sin with Lancelot, 

Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt, 

Then others following these, my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 
Sinned also, till the loathsome opposite 

Of all my heart had destined did obtain. 


For the story of the “Last Tournament” we must refer our 
readers to the poem itself, as we have space only for a few comments 
upon it. It is, in the first place, singularly coherent as a part of a 
coherent and comprehensive Arthurian epic, a subject which some 
of our readers may be surprised to learn was twice contemplated by 
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Milton himself. The first mention of such a purpose is found in the 
verses which Milton sent to Manso in 1639, before leaving 


Naples— 
Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arthurumque etiam sub terris bella moventem 
Aut dicam invicte sociali foedere mense 
Magnanmos heroas. 


Again, on his return to England, our greatest epic poet professes his 
determination to make Arthur and his Round Table the subject of 
an epic poem; as we may see in the Zfitaphium Damonis, in a 
passage too long to quote. 

“The Idylls” are an Arthurian epic, of various, but harmonious 
parts, with each part, not like the limbs of a living body, necessarily 
dependent upon and co-ordinate with other limbs in the same 
frame, but correlated to other parts in that true epic unity which 
requires that the incidents shall have one common bearing and one 
common centre of interest, and all the characters shall co-operate 
towards one common object. King Arthur, and his sublime effort 
to regenerate society by putting down all that is base or mean, and 
lifting up all that is pure—is the centre and circumference of this epic 
circle, in which the Laureate has idealised and sublimated into the 
highest inspiration of poetry the sombre and half-forgotten legends 
of “the blameless king.” A nobler mark was never aimed at by the 
winged words of any poet—save Milton himself, as he sang— 


To assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


As each part of the “ Idylls” is in perfect harmony with the other 
parts, echoing the same sentiment, coloured with the same colour, 
though in varying shades, so is each part of this last Idyll in 
perfect harmony of form and colour and tone with its every other 
part. It is a marvel of subtle harmonies, of delicate consistencies. 
It sings of the glory of the Round Table as “no more ;” of the 
downfall of King Arthur’s hopes at a time when he looked for the 
golden fruit of his labour, and found only the withered leaf. Hence 
it becomes the saddest of all the poet's Idylls; its very words 
weep, its music falls upon our heart like a dirge for the dead, 
its verses wail like the wailing winds of Autumn, that scatter the 
leaves at our feet. Then look to the true art of the poet, in 
choosing Autumn—‘“ the Fall,” (as the Americans beautifully call it) 
—as the season of the “ Last Tournament,” and so running a parallel 
between the moral decline of chivalry, and the decline of nature at 
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the “Fall” of the year, with its “yellowing woods,” “the faded 
fields,” ‘‘the withered leaf” — 
When fell thick rain, plume droopt, and mantle clung, 


And pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went glooming down in wet and weariness. 


When Arthur has to mourn over his broken hopes, and baffled 

purposes, 
All in a death-dumb autumn dripping gloom, 

Then, like its own “autumntide,” the poem is singularly rich in 
colouring and in picturesqueness, to a degree not to be found in 
the other Idylls, as if the poet wished to gild the departing day of 
chivalry with an aureole of glory—with “a wide-winged sunset ” of 
many splendours. In this short poem there are no fewer than about 
fifty passages descriptive of colour, in which the yellow and golden 
hues of autumn are most conspicuous. Nor is this all. Metaphors 
and similes are drawn from the same season of sadness and corrup- 
tion. The fond and faithful fool of King Arthur 


Danced like a withered leaf before the Hall. 


King Arthur ‘speaks of his younger knights as not yet reaching the 
harvest of their promise. 

My younger knights : new made, in whom the flower 

Waits to be solid fruit of golden deeds. 
Then the ruby carcanet is set_forth as 


The red fruit 
Grown on a magic_oak-tree in mid heaven. 


It has been objected to little Dagonet, King Arthur’s Fool, in the 
Tdylls, that he is out of place in so sad a strain, and out of nature in 
the bitterness of his grief, as he grieves with his royal master’s grief. 
On the contrary, we think the introduction of Dagonet is a master 
touch of the poet. It answers many purposes of the poem which 
could in no other way be so well answered. It supplies a chartered 
tongue, free as the winds of Heaven, to blow upon the vices of the 
Court ; it heightens by contrasted lights the darkest shadows of the 
appalling features of moral grandeur in ruins, and the whole tone of 
melancholy which pervades the poem. The conception of Dagonet 
is partly Homeric, partly Shakespearian. His stinging sarcasm, his 
forbidding appearance, his incessant babble, and even the expression 
“hedge of teeth,” ipxos 3évray, are thoroughly Homeric. On the other 
hand, his loyalty to his lord, his true tenderness of heart, and the 
sound sense he masks under the “ motley” garb of folly, remind us 
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of King Lear’s Fool. Who will venture to blame Shakespeare for 
introducing “a fool” to babble folly with King Lear in that “ tragedy 
of tragedies” as it has been happily termed? Like Lear, King 
Arthur has fallen the victim of too generous and trustful a heart ; 
like Lear, his household gods have been shattered around him ; 
like Lear, from the abyss of his riven heart he cries from earth to 
heaven, and on earth finds his poor Court fool the only faithful 
amongst all the faithless, as he clings and sobs to Arthur's feet, with 
a world of sadness on his lips :— 


I am thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again, 


How nobly does the fool vindicate his royal master in these lines, 
which we quote in full :— 


And Tristram, ‘“‘ Then were swine, goats, asses, geese 
The wiser fools, seeing thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of hell.” 


Then Dagonet, turning on the ball of his foot, 
«¢ And whither harp’st thou thine ? down! and thyself 
Down! and two more: a helpful harper thou, 
That harpest downward! Dost thou know the star 
We call the harp of Arthur up in heaven?” 


And Tristram, “‘ Ay, Sir Fool, for when our King 
Was victor wellnigh day by day, the knights, 
Glorying in each new glory, set his name 
High on all hills, and in the signs of heaven.” 


And Dagonet answered, ‘‘ Ay, and when the land 
Was freed, and the Queen false, ye set yourself 
To babble about him, all to show your wit— 
And whether he were King by courtesy, 
Or King by right—and so went harping down 
The black king’s highway, got so far, and grew 
So witty that ye play’d at ducks and drakes 
With Arthur’s vows on the great lake of fire. 
Tuwhoo! do ye see it ? do ye see the star ?”’ 


‘* Nay, fool,” said Tristram, “not in open day.” 
And Dagonet, “ Nay, nor will: I see it and hear. 
It makes a silent music up in heaven, 

And I, and Arthur and the angels hear, 

And then we skip.” ‘Lo, fool,” he said, “ ye tall 
Fool’s treason: is the King thy brother fool ?” 
Then little Dagonet clapt his hands and shrill’d, 

“* Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools ! 
Conceits himself as God that he can make 

Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 

From burning spurge, honey from hornet combs, 

And men from beasts—Long live the king of fools !’* 
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The wealth of illustration in the poem is not its least charm. How 
true to nature is this picture :— 


Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud. 


And how charming this :— 


And down a street-way hung with folds of pure 
White sarcenet, and by fountains running wine, 
Where children sat in white with cups of gold. 


And this :— 


Tintagil—half in sea, and high on land, 
A crown of towers. 


Then how resonant of nature’s sweetest and grandest melodies 
are such sounds as “the wandering warble of the brook,” and the 
“low roll of autumn thunder,” and 


The voice that bellowed round the barriers roar 
An ocean-sounding welcome to the knight. 


And lastly we must note that here too, as elsewhere in Tennyson’s 
great epic, we find those single gems of thought reflecting the light of 
experience and wisdom as well as the splendour of genius—pro- 
verbial as well as poetical, teaching us even while they charm us, 
individual indeed, like those of Shakespeare, as illustrative of parti- 
cular points of character, but universal, as applicable to all humanity. 
Such, for example, as 


The greater man, the greater courtesy. 


In a recent Quarterly there is a very unfair attack, from what- 
ever motive, on Tennyson as a poet, compared with Byron as a poet. 
We will not say that this attempt to win back the fading popularity of 
Byron at the expense of Tennyson was dictated by any commercial 
motives, but we must be allowed to say that the proprietors of the 
Quarterly and of Byron’s works seem, in this case, to have degraded 
a great literary review into what looks very much like an advertising 
medium. ‘The writer of this singular article professes to deal only 
with the comparative reputation of Tennyson, not with his Jositive 
merits. But how this can be accomplished is beyond our simple 
comprehension, believing as we do that all comparisons are worthless 
as means of determining the comparative merits and demerits of poets, 
unless in the first case we determine something of the positive merits 
of the poets to be compared. Let this pass. But with whom does this 
writer elect to compare Tennyson? Is it with his living contempo- 
raries ? Is it with the mighty masters of minstrelsy long gone down to 
the grave, who wrote in the same metre, touched upon like topics, 
and sang in a kindred strain? It is with none of these that the com- 
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parison is made, but with a poet with whom Tennyson has little or 
nothing in common, and this too, under the transparent guise of 
reviewing a German work, of which “the English translation is in 
hand,” but which has not yet appeared. ‘This too wears a very 
ugly look, but not one whit worse than the fulsome praise written 
in the same journal on Lord Lytton’s “ Horace” (one of the worst 
translations ever written, as we have shown elsewhere)—even before 
the translation appeared to the public eye. If such things are done 
in the green tree, what are we to expect in the dry ? 

1. The writer of the article in question has spared us some 
trouble in refuting his attack on Tennyson, for he has refuted 
himself. At one time this writer accepts the critical canon of 
Chamfort, that “what makes the success of numerous works is 
the affinity between the mediocrity of the ideas of the author 
and the mediocrity of the ideas of the public.” Now, if this is a 
valid rule to account for Tennyson’s present and ever growing 
popularity, it is equally valid to account for Byron’s once unrivalled 
popularity, when his sunrise passed at once into the meridian 
of fame. But will the writer here stick to his theory, and maintain 
that the popularity of the poet of his heart was based upon 
“ mediocrity of ideas,” even against his own assertion of the trans- 
cendent genius of the poet? What, however, becomes of this theory 
and its application to Tennyson, when, as the writer admits, this poet 
has become the chosen bard of the educated classes of England ; 
that is, of those who know best how to appreciate and appraise 
poetry? If we judge poems too commonly, as we are here told, 
“rather by our own feelings, prejudices, and passions, than by their 
inherent and individual qualities, and no man is a fair judge who 
does not habitually analyse his impressions as they are caught up or 
imbibed,” then on this writer's own showing the most highly 
cultured classes are the best judges of poetry, as they can best 
analyse their own feelings. It is notorious that the world of poetic 
wealth to be found in the meditative poetry of Milton and Words- 
worth was lost to the English nation for a considerable time, until its 
eyes were opened by culture. What Addison accomplished in this 
way in the “Spectator” for Milton’s poetry, De Quincey accomplished 
in his ‘“‘ Essays” for Wordsworth’s muse. ‘Time and culture we look 
upon as the best tests of the poetry that is most worthy to live. 

2. We cannot go along with this writer in his assumption that the 
best poems are those which best bear literal or prose translation. 
This test holds good only of poems when the matter is all in all, 
rather than the spirit and the manner of the poet. Is this a test in any 
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way fair to poets such as Virgil and Tennyson, whose marvellous 
beauty of presentation is one of their greatest charms, whose tender 
grace and subtlest idealisation are untranslatable, like the pale roses of 
Lesbos, which lost their honey when they breathed an alien air, like the 
plant of Milton, which bore its “ own bright golden flower ” only upon 
“one soil”? Does it follow that that poet has failed in his art who, 
by a perfect mastery over his own language, and the metre of that 
language, has sung forth marvellous melodies, which ring in the 
brain and the heart of an educated and an enraptured nation, which 
can understand him, because, forsooth, he becomes less powerful 
as a poet when translated into the tongue of others who do not 
understand him?. Why, even this writer confesses that “‘Tennyson’s 
greatest beauties are untranslatable,” ‘hey are too delicate, and as M. 
Taine, speaking of the female characters of the poet, observes, that 
“T could never try to translate a single one of these portraits ; every 
word is like a tint, curiously heightened or softened by a neighbour- 
ing tint, with all the hardihood and the success of the happiest refine- 
ment. The least alteration would upset all.” 

Far truer is another test supplied elsewhere in this article that “ the 
highest quality of the highest genius is to dispense with exact know- 
ledge of what it paints or shadows forth, to grasp distant ages by 
intuition, like Shakespeare, or to pierce the mind’s eye like Milton.” 
This quality the writer has not shown to belong to Byron, while he 
denies it to Tennyson, and goes on to observe: “ but when a poet 
habitually mixes up his individuality with extreme objects, or draws 
largely on his own impressions and reminiscences, the tone of his poetry 
will necessarily be much influenced by his commerce with the world, 
and as Tennyson is fond of appearing in his own person in his works, 
he certainly is under some disadvantage in this respect.” This charge, 
we take it, is far more applicable to Byron than to Tennyson. Self, 
selfish conceits, selfish indulgences, selfish hatreds and loves, are the 
staple of Byron’s songs, from the largest to the least. In Tennyson’s 
greatest poems—his “CEnone” and the Arthurian Epic—and in a 
large number of his other poems, there is “no appearing in his own 
person.” In the “Idylls of the King” more than in any poem of 
Byron’s we certainly find that “highest quality of the highest genius ” 
which dispenses with exact knowledge, as it paints and “ grasps the 
distant ages” of a remote past, and pierces to the misty grandeur of 
our noblest national legends. 

Can this writer be serious when he tells us the voice of Tennyson 
is “mild as the sucking dove when he communes with nature or 
rails against mankind?” Has he forgotten the heart-shaking speech of 
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King Arthur to the guilty Guinevere, when he denounces her as his 
“ kingdom’s curse ”—and the burning reproaches he pours from a heart 
of fire upon his faithless “ Amy” in “ Locksley Hall”? Are:such the 
utterances of a “sucking dove”? Let any one read the description 
of the storm in the “‘ Holy Grail,” and catch, if he can, especially in 
these lines, the mild utterance of the sucking dove :— 


Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 
Though heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea. 


The highest place in creative art belongs, we think, to those who 
have best combined originality and range of imagination with felicity 
of execution. Of the delicacy of Mr. Tennyson’s workmanship and the 
felicity of his execution there can be no question—in this ‘respect, 
Byron when compared with him, or rather contrasted, is nowhere. 
The originality of Byron’s creations, and the range of his imagination, 
are as “moonlight unto sunlight, as water unto wine,” when compared 
with those of Tennyson. In the freest and highest flight of his 
imagination, Byron never liberates himself from the narrow range of 
self No great poet had so little of imaginative power; he could 
not project himself into another, and every character he casts is cast 
in his own mould. As M. Taine writes, “They are his own sorrows, 
his own results, his own travels, which, hardly transformed’ and 
modified, he introduces into his verses. He does not invent, but 
observes ; he does not create, but narrates.” On the contrary, how 
varied in colour, how multiform in shape, is the creative energy of 
Tennyson’s imagination in all his poems! Uniform only in their 
artistic excellence, without iteration; wealthy in a manifold imagi- 
nation, which gilds their varied sentiments ; fertile in fancy in con- 
structing, or embellishing his story with novelty ofincidents, and 
enriching it with almost every type of character, with moods, and 
feelings, and passions of all kinds and all degrees. Again, to 
quote M. Taine, the first of Continental critics, ‘Tennyson wrote 
in every accent, and delighted to enter into the feelings of all 
ages. He wrote of St. Agnes, St. Symon Stylites, Ulysses, CEnone, 
Sir Galahad, Lady Clare, Fatima, the Sleeping Beauty. He imitated 
alternately Homer and Chaucer, Theocritus and Spenser, the old 
English poets and the old Arabian poets. He gave life successively 
to the little real events of English life and the great fantastic 
adventures of extinguished chivalry. He was like those musicians 
who use their bow in the service of all masters.” 





THE PROSPECTS OF ARMY ORGANI- 
SATION. 


N that interesting Chinese Classic, ‘The Rambles of the 
Emperor Ching Tih,” we have a lively picture of the high 
‘appreciation in which the Art of War was held at that early 
period and under a régime of Competitive Examinations. 
Uncontaminated by, what the translator calls, the “Curious Amuse- 
ments” of the court, the War Minister had evidently introduced into 
his own family ‘hat study which, by a paradox, shows government 
the best method of preserving peace. 

On the arrival of the messengers announcing the decease of the 
Minister, they found the children of the latter, “along with their 
mother, in the Middle Hall, discussing a work on Military Science.” 

At the present day, in England, paramount as the subject of national 
defence must be, in the presence of the vast armaments of Europe, 
and the preposterous pretensions of America—it is still no easy matter 
to discover theart of making questions of military organisation attractive 
to the general reader; as, in comparatively few households will the lite- 
rary tastes of the Lady of Chin Ting Yan and her children be found. 

According to the army estimates, for the current official year, it is 
assumed, that we have, in round numbers, a force comprising regulars, 
militia volunteers and departmental corps, amounting to the some- 
what imposing grand total of 407,717, of all ranks. 

In stating so large a number, it must of course be borne in mind 
that our defensive armament can only be fully appreciated by an 
arithmetical reference; and that it by no means follows that each 
cipher has its effective man in the background. Still we may give 
our War Minister credit for laying the foundation of a better system, 
by the preliminary abolition of purchase, which, except with a. small, 
but noisy party, seems to have found favour amongst the leaders of 
the Conservative, as well as of the Liberal party ; and, notably, with 
the ex-Premier, who was too astute not to foresee the ultimate fate of 
that question. 

Mr. Cardwell having thus secured his chosen base of operations, it 
now remains for him to fulfil his pledges. 

The old system certainly preserved a fair exterior; and many 
superficial observers were satisfied that it would at any rate serve our 
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purposes. But its very convalesence was more dangerous to our 
security, at a crisis, than more obtrusive maladies. 

A sound system, and an ¢/astic one, is now necessary ; and it is to 
be hoped that no party feelings may be allowed to stay the work in 
hand ; for, although there may be no Army Bill introduced this 
session, Parliament will not the less keep an eye on such measures as 
the Minister may introdnce—(and that, too, within the ensuing half 
year)—otherwise it would be its duty to interfere. 

The real difficulty with which a civilian War Minister has to 
contend, in the elaboration of his plans, is doubtless the negative 
opposition of those subordinates who, while they may seem to assist 
their chief, are nevertheless apt to be swayed by their fears of 
innovations. 

Amongst the more prominent questions to be dealt with are—the 
recruiting of the army ; the local connection between the militia and 
the line ; and the reorganisation of the volunteers. 

In these questions of course lies the secret of an effective reserve 
force ; and it must in candour be owned, that at present there are 
no appreciable signs of such a reserve coming into existence. Doubt- 
less, on paper, we have a fine and reliable reserve ; but the moment 
we essay to call it out, and place it in the field, it is discovered that 
statistics are not always to be trusted, and that even to extemporise 
sham fights (as we see practised on the stage), the same troops are 
moved from place to place ; and have their exits and their entrances, 
much in the style of their mimic brethren. 

But we presume there is to be an end of such sham manceuvres, 
and that on the establishment of the new military districts something 
may be done to realise our hopes. 

While volunteering enlistment is maintained, in its integrity, there 
can be no very great radical change in our army organisation. But if 
we had, what might be called, “ parochial gymnasia,” the application 
of conscription to such local centres of intelligence might be found 
advantageous to the civil community as well as to the exigencies of 
the service—for, as a rule, at present, a recruit’s education commences 
in barracks. 

A great improvement has certainly taken place in the recruiting 
service, within the last two years ; the useless and expensive journeys 
of “ conductors” have been abolished, and the recruit is allowed to 
exercise his own discretion in carrying out his instructions, in sober 
earnest, and is not as formerly, subjected to the degrading pre- 
liminaries of cajolery, chicanery and drunkenness. 

Hitherto, instead of drawing together in co-operative bonds our 
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various forces, the tendency of our system has been to create 
disunion. And in illustration of this, we may cite the instance 
brought forward by the Inspector-General of Recruiting of a young 
militia man, severely punished for fraudulent enlistment, because he 
concealed the fact of his being a militia man, and so joined the Line, 
in defiance of his commanding officer’s vexatious prohibition. 

Lord Derby last year only expressed the conviction of all thought- 
ful military men, for the last twenty-years, when he remarked that 
the system of offering dounties was, at best, a coarse and clumsy 
expedient, liable to the objection of holding out a temptation to fraud 
and desertion. But as the “ Estimates” had generally been cheer- 
fully voted— especially during the Crimean war—and as the 
recruiters were more or less interested in the continuance of this 
wanton and wasteful expenditure, and the question had never been 
philosophically discussed, the abuse continued. 

A conscription from the militia might be objectionable to some 
interests, but it appears to be a compromise with the voluntary system, 
which might at any rate be tried as an experiment. 

One tendency of such an innovation would be to raise the popular 
estimate of the Line men, and to correct the erroneous impression 
that the latter are derived chiefly from the dangerous, or, at any rate, 
worthless classes. 

On this subject, Lord Sandhurst shrewdly rebuked a late general 
officer, who has been taken as the type of useful military conserva- 
tism. ‘It had been said,” observed the former, “that the ranks of 
the army were composed of two constituents, being taken from the 
highest or lowest portions of society ; but I do not concur in that 
view. The great majority of the army is taken from the midd/e-class. 
It is important to dwell on this point, because, if one thing more than 
another has prevented the army from finding favour with the commu- 
nity at large, it is an idea that the ranks are in a great degree com- 
posed of the scum of the population.” 

The militia seem to have escaped this slur by incurring one of a 
professional nature, and no less unfounded. 

The truth is, the popular idea of our military citizens seems still 
to be derived in a great measure, from the novels of a bygone 
generation. The dangerous captain of “‘ The Children of the Abbey” 
still affrights the ladies’ boarding school and the farmer’s hospitable 
household, while Corporal Trim has made all corporals trustworthy. 

On the occasion referred to, Lord Sandhurst, continuing the subject 
to promotion from the ranks, probably spoke the feelings of the 
rank and file themselves, when he gave it as his opinion that we 
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should “not get amongst officers so raised* that high"standard of 
general and professional training, which is admitted to be one of the 
chief wants.” 

Promotion from the ranks is deceptive, inasmuch as it is rather 
the officious and useful parasite, than the martial and independent 
spirited serjeant, that generally receives this reward—hence the real 
cause of the disfavour with which this principle is regarded amongst 
soldiers. Nevertheless, some of the highest official military appoint- 
ments in England are now held by men who have sprung from the 
ranks, and against whom there is nothing to be said. 

Turning now to the local connection between the regulars and the 
militia, Mr. Cardwell’s system seems to be almost identical with one 
which was put forward in a Scotch paper early last year. 

The old depot system having been found to interfere with disci- 
pline, by involving as it were a dua/ regimental authority, the establish- 
ment of district training centres for the regular and auxiliary forces 
has been determined. 

Mr. Cardwell has already assured us that, in giving to the militia 
amore military character, it is far from his desire to deprive them of 
their Zoca/ character ; while, on the other hand, it is his aim that the 
infantry regiments which have now a /oca/ designation should be 
attached to the sud-districts in which the counties after which they 
are named are situate; and that those corps which have no local 
designation should be attached to other sub-districts—“ regard being 
had to the population and its recruiting power.” 

Great as these promised improvements are, they are scarcely 
sufficient; and there is a danger, through excessive caution, of 
working back through details into the former state of things. A bold 
conception may be entirely neutralised by weakness of execution ; 
and the admission of party considerations, which are always 


Letting I dare not wait upon I would. 


Of the volunteers we should, of course, be proud, as parents are of 
children with great natural ability, who only require education to 
make them useful members of society. 

In this force, the great defect is, not the incapacity of the men, but 
th: technical ignorance of their officers—a circumstance arising from 
the selection of the latter being restricted by social considerations, 
while, at the same time, their ordinary business avocations prevent 
their acquiring even a competent knowledge of a profession which 


* Without previous compulsory national education. 
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to the uinitiated invariably presents the idea only of total idleness 
and ignorance—a fallacy discovered by many a volunteer to his cost, 
when it has dawned on him that something more is required than the 
Manual and Platoon and Marching past. 

The late Sir John Burgoyne, in a letter just published, has pointed 
out how inferior “the volunteers must wecessarily be to the regulars 
in all that goes to make up an army fit to take the field ;’ and has 
recommended that they “should only be called upon for services of the 
simplest nature ”—and precisely for this reason, that military know- 
ledge is not so easily acquired as the general public suppose ; and 
that the volunteers cannot really afford the time necessary for 
becoming proficient. 

We must not despair, however, as at the recent opening of the 
City of London Rifle ranges, the Duke of Cambridge made some 
reassuring remarks on the suggestive good feeling existing between 
the regulars and the volunteers. 

Let us now take a glance at the opinions of military men. In 
commenting on the elevation to the peerage of Sir W. Mansfield, the 
following remarks of a daily paper seem to be deserving of attention, 
as regards the conscription question, for it will readily be admitted 
that few general officers, if indeed any, have the comprehensive grasp of 
mind of the latest military peer. “‘He can hardly be prepared to 
undertake the support of the miserable half measure in the way of 
army consolidation that the present bill offers; indeed his own 
utterances show that he is altogether opposed to the frinciple of the 
bill, and would base the defence of the country on the principle of 
obligation.” ‘This principle indeed seems to be the only one on 
which a radical reconstruction of our army can be attempted. Mere 
expedients, and patching old garments with new cloth can only tend 
to endless trouble, and will lead to those fragmentary War Office 
circulars and warrants which for years past have been the very 
mosquitoes of the service, keeping every one from his natural rest ; 
perplexing with their eccentric buz, and doing good to no one, 
while at the same time keeping up an irritation and confusion of ideas 
on those questions at which they have aimed. 

General Walpole in discussing the wider subject of general 
organisation seems to have formed his opinions on those of the 
military peer just mentioned, and a few other sensible men have 
followed in the same line, while the late estimable, but scarcely gifted 
Sir J. Y. Scarlett drew in his train that large class who consider 
anything better than change—in other words “ Zhe /et well alone” 
school. 
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The truth is, people are apt to attach an undue importance to the 
utterances of men whose professional position ensures them the 
reputation of wisdom ; while on the other hand the active-minded 
civilian who takes up the subject, as an amateur, is liable to lead 
others into his own errors ; and a felicitous diction and considerable 
confidence often become the harmless causes of superficial assump- 
tions, if not of egregious blunders. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects, we have now before us the 
transmutation of ensigns and cornets into sub-lieutenants—with what 
real advantage remains to be seen. 

Then, amongst other prominent topics, are those of “ sedection” — 
“tests of proficiency” — “the arming of forts” — “mounting of 
troopers,” and those complicated and crafty devices, by which the 
regulations governing “brevet promotion and retirement” have been 
so contrived as to give a skeleton key to the genius of jobbery. 

As regards selection, nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
natural theory. The giraffe finds abundance where shorter necked 
animals would perish. But artificial selection, as it may be termed, 
being undirected by unerring wisdom, too many securities for its im- 
partial exercise cannot be taken; for otherwise the A.D.C. will as 
assuredly as ever be selected from the family of the official patron; 
and the crafty orderly-room clerk or quartermaster-sergeant will as 
certainly be promoted in preference to the gallant and ingenious 
sergeant-major. 

Of proficiency, the tests in early life are extremely illusory, 
insomuch that the successful competitor at a Civil Service exami- 
nation will often in a few years forget all the knowledge forced into 
his brain, and prove ultimately inferior to the defeated candidate. 
Moreover, there are some qualities and attributes of genius and even 
talent—that could not be tested by a board of examiners, for they 
are often only called forth by some stirring emergency, and are not 
subject to rules. 

Of the corrupt system by which promotion by brevet and “ retire- 
ment” are governed, our reprehension cannot be too strong, for, 
by its regulations, both merit and seniority have been considered 
secondary to personal favour. By skilful manceuvres at the Horse 
Guards and War Office in former times—for we must say nothing of 
the present—officers have been lifted into promotion, and then the 
ladder has been taken away, \est others, less favoured, should also 
profit by the occasion. But “Ais subject is too complicated for a 
hasty review, and we must be content to remark that even the Indian 
system was more equitable than this, for, at any rate, it considered 
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the claims of seniority, by length of service, as opposed to seniority by 
rank, in the appropriation of pensions. 

But we have no inclination to follow the prevalent fashion of cover- 
ing a hard subject with a profusion of statistical hieroglyphics, which 
must be taken, to save trouble, at the writer’s own value, and seldom 
convince the reader. 

The scientific branches of the service have certainly been, relatively, 
in advance of the rest of our forces, in general military knowledge, 
as well as sfecia/, But private enterprise is coming to the rescue of 
Cavalry and Line, by affording, at a small cost, the means of acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the hitherto grossly neglected science of 
strategy. ‘To Colonel Hamley and Captain Stone the Educational 
Department of the Army must be grateful for having anticipated 
their neglected labours. 

In former days—between 1815 and 1853—officers died generals 
without ever having been disturbed by questions of “ ixterior lines,” 
“ bases of operation,” and so forth—and, if tolerably well connected, in 
course of time, during their service, a command in the Windward or 
Leeward Islands, occupied their abilities in the half-yearly inspection 
of the troops, and the endorsement of Commissariat transactions. 
A poorer class of officers were compelled by necessity to master the 
routine business of the various military offices ; while some few, ani- 
mated by a better spirit, made themselves generally obnoxious, like 
Sir C. J. Napier, by opposing reason and commo-nsense to the mili- 
tary absurdities which were enforced by the highest authorities. 

At the present day, it has been [observed that, with stupendous 
modern appliances, we have been reverting, in a great measure, to 
ancient principles. 

The remark applies to the employment of Infantry in action, 
where a less rigid tactical system, and more freedom of individual 
intelligence, is permitted. 

But the remark also applies to our Artillery, or gunnery. Rib- 
bound Ordnance has lately been in favour; while the family of 
Woolwich Infants reduce to insignificance the once famous Mons Meg 
of Edinburgh Castle. 

The most original conception, however, if not the only one, has 
been the utilisation of the recoi/, as exemplified in the Moncrieff gun 
carriage—an ingenious, and, after all, simple invention, by which the 
aspect of war, under certain favourable circumstances, may yet be 
considerably altered. 

In glancing cursorily at the different branches of the service, the 
difficulty of mounting our Cavalry must not be overlooked, for it is 
one of the most serious defects of the present”organisation. 
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Although not always practicable to adopt in England our Indian 
system still some approach to it, in respect of Government Studs, might 
with advantage be attempted. At the same time party spirit runs so 
high at home, that no Ministry would be secure of office a single day 
were it to attempt such radical innovations as would interfere with 
the vested interests of the commercial classes, or the political prospects 
of the landed interest. 

There is some hope, however of a Minister, who has so boldly and 
calmly grappled with such fiery opposition ; and, with the advantage 
of more technical knowledge, he might judiciously cast loose from 
his subordinates, and pursue his own course to its legitimate end, 
untrammelled by professional influences, which, in the nature of 
things must be ever lying in ambush to thwart his progress. But 
in this progress it will be well for him if he keeps steadily in view 
the evident fact that we English are staunch in our attachment to 
what has been called, in contradiction to the American or Repub- 
lican—“ the Monarchical development of the Democratic principle,” and 
are as little disposed to keep up an Army of educated Roundheads, 
—but without any strong religious convictions—as we are to fall into 
the opposite extreme. 

S. PA. L. 








PLAYERS OF OuR DAY: 


XIII.—MR. J. MONTAGUE AND THE “JEUNES 
PREMIERS.” 


HE performances of Mr. Montague may not be considered 
of sufficient importance to deserve an article to them- 
selves, but he represents a special class. The English 
stage a short time ago was supposed to be sadly 

deficient in “young firsts” or titular lovers: and various young 
gentlemen of tolerable physical gifts left fair employment to try 
their fortunes on the stage. There is a deeply-rooted impression 
that for these parts average good looks and an interesting manner 
are all that is required. To this impression we owe the contribu- 
tion of Messrs. H. J. Montague, Lin Rayne, Coghlan, and some 
others to the stage. In the belief that “young swells” in real 
life have only to simper and smile and say “awfully pleasant,” 
they are not prepared with the ordinary careful elaboration of acting. 
It suffices to wear well-made clothes, got at a good tailor’s, whom the 
swells are known to patronise, walk in a careful gentlemanly way, and 
look languishingly at the young lady of the piece. But, indeed, the 
love-making made fashionable by the late Mr. Robertson requires 
the most moderate qualification to interpret. Who does not recall the 
rather insipid procedure, and, above all, the elaborate platitudes 
with which the amorous aristocrat in those pieces made his advances ? 
He spoke in a low monotone—his eyes on the ground—with a 
glade for a background, the young lady twining flowers. “TI 
wish I were that rosebud,” he says, mournfully. “ What!” she will 
answer; “to be all over nasty thorns? How dreadful!” “No” 
(sadly), “no; but to feel your fingers closing on me; to be lifted 
up close to those rosy lips—to be placed where I know that flower 
will be placed.” “What! in a tumbler of water! with your head 
dangling over the edge.” “Yes, Hetty” (solemnly) ; “if it were some 
great pond instead of a tumbler, I would bargain to stay for hours up 
to my neck, to win a smile, which perhaps you wouldn’t give.” “Oh, 
yes ! I’d smile, even laugh.” ‘“ Yes, you'd laugh at anything,” &c., &c. 
We can hear Mr. Montague pleasantly chaunting this stuff. But much 
more is necessary. Granting that there are such characters abounding 
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in country houses, such have no purpose in life, nothing dramatic 
occurs in their proceedings. To interest at all, they must fall in 
with the regular course of life, and though full of such affectations, are 
certain to throw them off when they become involved in a dramatic 
crisis. But to turn such loose in a drama, for the sole purpose of 
uttering their tame platitudes, is a false principle, and ends speedily 
by tiring out the audience, who will not endure the repetition. In 
proof of this, itwas evident that the late Mr. Robertson, who was 
using the same figures over and over again, and putting them in 
the same attitudes, under the delusion that he was representing 
phases of modern society, would very soon have lost his hold on 
the town. It has been often shown how the dramatist is beguiled 
by the fallacy of mistaking the mere outward accidents of modern 
society, ¢.g., the mingling in drawing-rooms, croquet parties, small- 
talk, guardsman’s inanities, &c., for pure dramatic interest and action. 
And on the same principle, the good-looking young men who leave 
commercial offices for the stage, and are received there without 
training or practice, and adopt the parts of fashionable walking 
gentlemen, will never make any mark. The element in French plays 
which imparts interest at the expense of morals, unhappily redeems 
the fashionable young man at the sacrifice of character. But this 
aid is luckily not open to our English “ Young First,” who 
cannot be consumed with a passion for his neighbour’s wife without 
outraging the propriety of his audience. 

The extraordinary popularity of that pleasing adaptation, ‘“‘School” 
was really a phenomenon. It was a pretty piece and prettily 
acted; but an impartial umpire could have named dozens of 
pieces on the French stage which, submitted to the same conditions 
of representation, would have been equally successful, and have had 
far more interest. Perhaps, indeed, they might not have been equally 
successful, as being above the capacity or taste of the audience ; and 
the enjoyment of “School” may have been founded on what could 
be called the pleasure of “ recognition.” Just as a woman in a crowd 
staring at a group of distinguished personages will be eager to know 
“what coloured bonnet she has on,” so an audience is tickled by 
seeing ladies and gentlemen taking tea, having a pic-nic on the grass, 
the servants laying the cloth; it is something that they 4vow, and are 
familiar with. This is a low order of enjoyment, and perhaps hard to 
explain ; but it exists. The nobleman, Lord Beaufoy, bore himself with 
aristocratic dignity, and it would be pardonable if, after the three 
hundred and odd nights during which the play was presented, what 
with the “My lording,” the well-cut suit of clothes, and the two 
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powdered footmen who attended as he entered with his bride, he came, 
like Elliston at his stage coronation, to fancy himself connected 
in a shadowy way with the peerage. Mr. Bancroft was always 
Mr. Montague’s inseparable companion. His playing was perfect of 
its kind, though the “ kind” was not perfect. There was a surprising 
naturalness in all he said and did ; all he said and did was exactly 
as it might have been said and done off the stage. There were little 
shadings and colourings which showed that he had gone the right 
way to work, and studied the character of such beings, not merely 
their dress and peculiarities of bearing and diction. On this ground 
alone he deserves high rank, and at present this is where Mr. 
Montague is deficient. Mr. Montague was in happy hunting grounds 
at Tottenham Court Road, and, if he were wise, should have remained 
there. He will find his wings to be waxen; his gifts are too fragile to 
bear the rude “ shovings ” and competition of larger houses. Already 
he is beginning to wander, and finding himself overborne at the 
Vaudeville by the robust horse-play of Messrs. Thorne and James, 
he has taken another theatre for himself, where he has shown a wise 
discrimination in the selection of plays and parts. 

We also possess Mr. Lin Rayne, whilom of the St. James’s 
Theatre, later of the Vaudeville, from which house may be drawn a 
profitable moral. It was sagacious enough, on opening, to choose a 
good play on its merits, not on the merits of a known name. The 
good play, “The Two Roses,” not only developed its own attrac- 
tions, but, what is always the case, developed admirable actors and 
an admirable evsemble of acting, bringing forward Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Honey, Miss Fawsett—in fact, the whole company. The result was 
one of the most remarkable “‘ runs” of the stage. Instead of perse- 
vering in so encouraging anexample, for their next venture they reverse 
their practice and go upon wame alone. Further, they allow the two 
leading players, Mr. Irving and Mr. Honey, to desert them. The re- 
sult is not promising. In lieu of these old hands they recruited Mr. 
Lin Rayne, a player who combines in himself the disagreeable peculi- 
arities of other actors: who is conscious, stiff, and “mincing” to 
an incredible degree. The freaks he performs with his eyes, his 
voice, his shoulders, are indescribable; yet all are governed by a 
surprising complacency. These oddities are developed whenever 
he wishes to be very impressive. There was a part in “The Two 
Thorns,” that incoherent piece, in which he became unique, as it 
were. The part was that of Handsome Jones—that of a compliant, 
gentlemanly idiot, who fancied all the world was in love with him. 
The extraordinary effect he contrived to produce out of this cha- 
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racter, the pauses before he spoke, the stare in his eyes, curious 
laughs, &c., made up an effect opposed to the author’s intentions, 
such as they were. It must be said, however, that in “ Fernande” 
he did much better, possibly because a good play helps out defi- 
ciencies. Why did not he, and all “young firsts,” go and make a special 
study of M. Delaunay—the most charming of French lovers—parti- 
cularly in the part of Perdican? There they would have seen the 
most engaging and irresistible air and manner, a persuasion on his 
lips, an indescribable fascination. French actors forget themselves, 
and French lovers really do make love on the stage. 

Mr. Coghlan is “nice” and agreeable, but he has laid himself out 
to imitate Mr. Montague, and has already succeeded in getting his 
tone of voice. The young men of position on the “Prince of 
Wales’s ” stage, when they fall in love, seem to be affected by the 
gentle passion in a most disastrous and depressing way. They 
dwindle, peak, and pine. They talk in the most lugubrious 
strain. They fall on their knees and go into raptures of deli- 
rious admiration. ‘This is surely not the fashion with our English 
youth, especially those who are in the army, as nearly all the 
Tottenham Court Road gentlemen are. Such, when unfortunate 
or unlucky in love, take the blow manfully, laugh it off—to their 
friends at least. Indeed, such carelessness is rather a blemish in our 
young warriors, whose tone in such matters is rather more Voltairean * 
than fathers and mothers in garrison towns quite relish. Mr. Ban. 
croft is, perhaps, of all actors the one most familiar to the genteel, 
and especially to the guardsman, or typical swell. ‘To such the name 
of “‘ Vewezin,” or “ Barwy Sulliwan,” or Irving, might sound strange, 
or at best be recognised as that of one of “those acting fellows,” 
but Mr. Bancroft is about as well known as a genuine exquisite of 
position who figures in the journal called “Vanity Fair.” The 
figures in “Caste,” “ Ours,” “‘School”—the pert ladies, interesting 
officers, and “heavy,” good-humoured friends, are all thoroughly 
known ; and none so much as that of Mr. Bancroft. It is a great 
homage to the skill and ingenuity of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson 
that he should have obtained this firm hold on the public. 

Mr. Bancroft was for a long time the leading “young first” at 
Dublin, where good judges had often been satisfied with his clever 
and satisfactory performance in characters of quiet humour. These 
gifts made him useful at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and the popu- 
larity of Mr. Robertson’s comedies—we say the popularity, wo¢ the 
pieces—did the rest. As each of these runs for over a year, and as 
after a year or two the series commences afresh, the critic has very 
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little variety to help him to judge. But the three or four characters 
allotted to Mr. Bancroft, though virtually the same, were by his art 
given with fine and delicate distinction — a proof of his tact and 
cleverness. Thus, in “Ours,” the character of the J/as¢ man of 
fashion, roused into exertion by example and a crisis of difficulty, 
was of a different order from the robust “swell” in “School,” which, 
again, differed from the vapid but would-be sagacious brother of the 
same order who figured in “Caste.” And there were touches in 
this reading of Captain Hawtree which showed the highest histrionic 
skill ; as where, in the first act, he sat on one chair, and “ poked” 
with his walking stick at another, emphasising his sage advice on 
marriage. Nothing could be better, by way of suggestion, than his 
mere dcaring—his good-humoured smiling, which seemed to convey 
a sense of superiority and a complacent descent to the level of those 
among whom he was thrown. But this “ Caste,” on its present repro- 
duction, seems to us singularly “thin” and inartistic ; in many parts 
showing an ignorance of human character and development. But for 
the laborious skill of the actors who supplement all that is wanting by 
elaborate little touches and “ business,” it would be considered very 
flat indeed. For instance, this Hawtree starts well, and with such 
a starting the key of the character would have been found. But 
Mr. Robertson seemed to think all his strength lay in a sort of word- 
catching or word-hitting, which wanted robustness and was of poor 
quality. It required the support of healthy and natural develop- 
ment of character. One situation jn “ Caste ” will illustrate what is 
meant. An aristocratic mother has come to see her son at his rooms, 
not knowing that he has married a “low” girl out of the ballet. 
The discovery is made ; and with what result? The mother in real 
life would be crushed by the news, would give way to vehement and 
passionate invective, and even fury ; while the son would take up an 
attitude of dignified grief, trying to defend himself and soothe her, if 
he was an affectionate son; or turning sulky or angry if he was the 
reverse. But in “ Caste,” the situation becomes the occasion of some 
smart “ epigrams,” as critics who did not know what an epigram was 
were fond of styling Mr. Robertson’s smart speeches. The mother 
quietly puts her glass up, and asks “who that is,” &c. Her son’s 
way of breaking the news is, not a hurried, “ Mother, I have done 
what will displease you ; but you will forgive me—I was in love, and 
thought it better not to tell you ;” or some such speech; but this 
following :—“ Permit me to introduce to you the Hon. Mrs. George 
Dalroy!” ‘The drunken father-in-law comes in. “Who is this?” 
asks the mother, calmly. “ My father-in-law,” says her son, delibe- 
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rately, and the audience laugh. ‘What, this shocking creature?” 
says the mother. “ Yes,” answers her son, with deep sarcasm, “he 
lives ; ventures even to breathe.” ‘This shows a surprising ignorance 
of nature in a successful dramatist ; and a kindred defect is to be 
found in all his pieces, save in those which he adapted, where the 
plot and general treatment were ready made, and he had only to 
garnish. The success of his pieces has been sufficiently assured to 
warrant speaking with this candour, pointing out blemishes, even 
though the writer has passed away. ‘The plays are drawing as large 
audiences as ever, and such criticism is fairly challenged, and is 
appropriate here, as concerning Mr. Bancroft. For with more 
powerful comedy, where each speech flows from character, and 
reveals character, though not cast in the shape of a pseudo 
“ epigram,” Mr. Bancroft might reveal powers of a high order, that 
could be illustrated by something more significant than helping to 
make puddings, or eating lobster salad at a picnic, or carrying a tea 
kettle in and out of a room. ‘These trifles may be called in aid of 
character, but are not to take the place of character. 





CURIOSITIES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SSURANCE was first practised at a very early period of 
the world’s history. The Emperor Claudius is generally 
believed to have been the first insurer ; while our Saxon 

» ancestors, as their annals inform us, carried out the 

peondent principles of assurance by providing for casualties by a 
system of mutual support and assistance ; and I think not a few will 
be surprised to learn that, at the time of the Crusaders, when travellers 
were frequently journeying, for the purpose of fulfilling a vow to the 
Holy Sepulchre, they were in the habit of paying pecuniary deposits 
to certain merchants for the purpose of securing a ransom in the case 
of capture by the Saracens, the said merchants to retain the deposit 
or premium should the voyager return home in safety. 

For a long time after this Assurance seems to have been lost sight 
of, and the germ which is shown to have existed at a very early age 
to have been left neglected and without cultivation. It is to be con- 
cluded that our ancestors found something more suitable to their 
tastes and more profitable in the engrossing pursuits of Lombard- 
street than in speculating in a direction in which the results were 
certainly in their time of the most vague and uncertain nature. It 
required, indeed, centuries to develop this germ, to render it what it 
has now become, one of the most valuable institutions of modern 
days ; to rear it through its early and undefined struggles and years 
of attendant absurdities ; to show the fallacies of the different systems 
and calculations which long encumbered its gradual advance towards 
perfection ; to reduce the enormous premiums once charged, and 
bring them to proportions within the reach of all; to make the uncer- 
tainty of life a certainty to the initiated, and finally to produce a 
science which places a Life Office, when conducted with integrity and 
economy, among the very safest of commercial undertakings. - 

Numerous indeed have been the writers on assurance matters, and 
great writers many of them ; for it is natural that such a field should 
attract the attention of deep thinkers. Pascal, John de Witt, 
Leibnitz, John Graunt, Sir William Petty, Adam Smith, Tooke, and 
many others have interested themselves deeply in the “ Doctrine of 
Chances.” Dr. Halle, of Breslau, was, I believe, the first who com- 
piled the practical tables which formed the real commencement of 
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Life Assurance, and which are even now regarded with esteem ; and 
after him Abraham de Moivre, in his “Doctrine of Chances,” and later 
in “The Doctrine of Chances Applied to the Value of Annuities 
on Lives,” rendered much service to the cause of which I am 
treating. 

Little by little, then, men’s eyes were opened, and persons of a 
speculative turn of mind soon began to appreciate the splendid 
opportunities that were here offered them ; and, though the numerous 
schemes that were at first originated appear now ridiculous and im- 
practicable, still they were of great service, inasmuch as, by attracting 
the attention of honest observers, they in the end led to results of 
a most valuable nature. It raises a smile at the present day to 
read that an office was once started for the purpose of providing 
the needy with marriage portions ; the amount of premium to be paid 
being the modest sum of two shillings per quarter, the subscribers, 
on the happy day when they came to be united in the bonds of 
matrimony, receiving two hundred pounds. Such an office was, 
however, too good to last. ‘The knowing ones soon discovered the 
unusual advantages it offered, and intending man and wife effected each 
a policy—if policies were granted—united themselves without delay 
in the bonds of wedlock, and applied for their four hundred pounds. 
Let us hope they received them; and at the same time we will heave a 
sigh of regret that such offices do not now exist, for they would be a 
boon indeed to many an aspiring youth and willing spinster doomed 
at present, for want of means, to waste and pine in single blessed- 
ness ; waiting, like the great Micawber, “ for something to turn up.” 
There was a Baptismal office too, connected probably with the above, 
to which every member contributed half-a-crown towards each infant 
baptised until his own wife came to be blessed with a little stranger, 
when the exulting father received the usual two hundred pounds. I 
do not know but what the latter institution would be of more benefit 
to the general public than the former. 

Many other curious projects of assurance there are on record, the 
absurdity of which is sufficient to assure us of their shortlived nature. 
We have had an association for the suppression of thieves and robbers, 
now represented (far better, let us hope!) by the police. Another 
society, held at the Devil Tavern, professed to compensate masters 
and mistresses for the losses and damage their servants might entail 
upon them. There have been also insurance from housebreakers, 
insurance from highwaymen, insurance from death by drinking 
Geneva, rum insurance, and best of all, perhaps, a society for 
assurance against purgatory, at the rate of threepence per week! 
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These must have been grand times indeed for projectors ; sad ones 
indeed for projectors. London streets must have bristled with insur- 
ance offices just as those of Hamburg did (and*do now, for aught 
I am aware of to the contrary) with lottery dureaux. The newspapers, 
too, must have reaped golden harvests, for in their columns (as now) 
appeared tempting advertisements by means of which rogues dangled 
their tempting bait before the eyes of the unwarily eager. 

From all the rubbish, which rose like fungi, to wither as rapidly; 
the Royal Exchange Company (termed Onslow’s Insurance) and the 
London Assurance Corporation (then called by the not very flattering 
title of Chetwynd’s Bubble), after floundering about a long time in 
darkness and uncertainty, contrived to emerge ; and the Equitable, 
established in 1762, which, by the bye, saves enormously by allowing 
no commissions, and boasts to be the oldest Life Office on the mutual 
principle, experienced innumerable difficulties at starting. The story 
goes that its promoters, early managers, and policy-holders displayed 
for the first years of its existence such utter indifference to the affairs 
of the society that it was impossible to get a full Court together 
until a bribe was offered of five guineas to the first twenty-one 
members who should arrive before twelve o’clock on the appointed 
days of meeting ! 

It is not generally known that the Mercers’ Company, now so 
celebrated for its wealth, once took to granting annuities, but, 
unfortunately, the basis chosen was such an utterly ill-founded one 
that the Company soon found itself in a hopeless state of insolvency 
by becoming liable for payments far exceeding its income. A 
petition to Parliament was had recourse to, and, by means of the 
assistance Government afforded, the Company was enabled to 
retrieve its shattered fortunes, and has ever since been rapidly 
increasing in prosperity. 

At one period, until Parliament interfered, there was as much 
betting done on the lives of well-known persons as, at the present 
time, there is on racehorses. When George the Second fought at 
Dettingen 25 per cent. was paid (or laid) against his returning alive ; 
and during the Rebellion sporting assurances were made on the 
Pretender’s different adventures, and policies effected on his life. The 
life of Lord Lovat was largely ventured upon ; and when Wilkes was 
sent to the Tower the probable term of his incarceration was freely 
speculated upon, and policies issued accordingly. Napoleon the 
Great, exposed as his life was to innumerable dangers, was a splendid 
subject for wagers, and made use of accordingly. Was the King 
indisposed, his life was immediately insured ; premiums rose or fell 
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as each successive bulletin informed the public of a change for better 
or worse : in fact, scarcely a man of note died without policies being 
taken out during his last ilness. The life of this man was staked, 
as to duration, against the life of that ; the father insured the life of 
his son, and the son opened policies upon the life of his father ;. 
and a terrible interest was thus created, lurking silently in men’s 
bosoms, causing them to long for the early decease of those most 
dear to them, and overwhelming the voice of nature in that torrent, 
often far more powerful, love of gain. 

Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, even long after Parliament had inter- 
fered to stop the above nefarious practices, contrived to obtain several 
large sums of money by insuring the lives of his friends and then 
quietly making away with them. The Sun Life Office, I believe, 
refused to pay one of these policies, and so saved its shareholders some 
thousands of pounds. 

Of course, as Life Business is well known to produce profitable 
results when properly managed, fresh companies are always being 
started, and generally some new and apparently advantageous feature 
is introduced to attract the custom of the public. Some few prosper, 
but many go the same road that hundreds of other offices have gone 
before ; the road of which the bourne is the Court of Chancery. 

The law passed not long ago and known as Mr. Cave’s Life Bill, 
must naturally tend, if properly enforced, to improve the state of 
Life Assurance ; inasmuch as it compels all Life Companies to pub- 
lish a yearly statement of their affairs, and insists that all new offices. 
shall deposit a certain sum with the State as a security to the policy 
holders. Such a practice has long been in vogue in the United 
States, but whether it works satisfactorily there is a matter of doubt. 
It is certain that unless the most strict scrutiny be observed by the 
officials deputed to investigate and pass accounts, unsound companies. 
may yet continue their business ; and under countenance, as it were, 
of government be rendered far more dangerous than when left to 
stand on their own merits and subject to the judgment of a discrimi- 
nating public. A law such as affects the Life Companies has yet to: 
be passed for the fire offices, which, on the Continent, would not be 
allowed to go on, as some of ours do, without submitting a yearly 
balance-sheet to their customers. 

In choosing a Life Office, the would-be insurer should be careful 
not to be led away by persons calling themselves agents, who 
persuade the unwary often to patronise an unworthy office, because it 
offers a large commission as an inducement to procure lives. Neither 
should any one choose a company whose medical officer has the 
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reputation of passing people easily ; for both a high rate of commission 
and a careless surgeon do not conduce to a prosperous state of affairs, 
but tend largely to spoil profits. A Life Office needs the best of 
medical advisers, who should take the utmost pains in the examination 
of all who offer themselves for assurance. Palpitating hearts, here- 
ditary disease, unsound lungs have to be anxiously sought for; 
though at the same time the cleverest men may be mistaken, and the 
utmost human foresight does not always succeed in securing that 
necessary basis of a successful business—a preponderance of good. 
lives. For, as people gifted with a healthy constitution are often- 
times apt to trifle with the treasure they possess, so others who are or 
fancy themselves of a delicate turn proverbially take all possible care 
of themselves, and frequently live to a great age. Many fear proposing 
their lives to an office, in case they should be rejected ; forgetting, 
what they ought to remember, that in successfully passing the ordeal 
they obtain as it were a certificate of their soundness, which tends to 
make them feel comfortable, thereby increasing the chance of their 
longevity, while, if rejected, they are really in no worse position than 
they were before offering themselves. 

Numerous are the tests popularly supposed to be resorted to by 
life office doctors, to discover the unsoundness of the applicant, 
causing him to run a few times up and down a very steep staircase ; 
thumping him suddenly in the lower region of his waistcoat ; stamping 
on his toes if he be inclined to stoutness and wear on the nose a sus- 
picion of old port ; shouting suddenly in his ear. Such are generally 
imagined to be the wiles practised by the cunning ones of the pro- 
fession, to catch the unsuspecting proposer off his guard. 

As the profits attendant upon a good agency to a Life Office 
are large, it stands to reason that life agents are numerous. In 
America they are said to swarm, so as to become an intolerable 
nuisance. A man there fears even his best friend, in case touting for 
a life office should lurk beneath his professions of amity. A news- 
paper lately informed us that a tree which fell during a thunderstorm 
in Alabama killed no less than fourteen insurance agents; so that 
companies in the United States seem to be widely (should we say 
thickly ?) represented! In the territory of the renowned Brigham 
Young, however, Life Assurance does not flourish, if we are to judge 
from the following letter received by a certain manager from an agent 
whom he had sent to canvass that country :— 

«¢ DEAR SIR,—For three months past I have faithfully laboured with this people. 


In the morning I have sown my seed to find in the evening nary sprout. While I 
preached the gospel of Life Assurance they replied with a ‘revelation’ of a near 
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at hand Millennium, and with it the destruction utter of all life insurance societies. 
I then bought the book of Mormon, the book of Covenants, Celestial Marriage, 
and the Desert News, took a regular course in Mormon theology,’ and managed 
to adjourn the Millennium ; but to no purpose, for the next objection I find more 
difficult to answer, and ask to refer it to you, and through you to the profession. 
On proposing to insure the life of a ‘ saint,’ he replies : ‘I do not need it, neither does 
my family need it. See here, I have seven wives, all healthy, industrious women ; 
for each I have a home, separate and comfortable. They are all self-sustaining, 
not dependent upon me for anything more. They do not need the protection you 
offer ; and what use have I for it, as I just board around with these women and 
have a certainty? If one of them pegs out, I can replace her in a week ; and if 
I should die, they would readily find another man to take my place on the same 
terms.’ What think you, Sir? not with reference to the desirability of such a 
position (as I would not ask you publicly to commit yourself), but as to how this 
objection is to be met? In a word, is there an ‘ insurable value’ in this class of 
lives ? Meanwhile, I will respectfully haul off for repairs, assuring you of my best 
wishes for the success of Life Assurance.” 


In this country agents are everywhere at work, and are assisted by 
certain journals of a not very able or interesting character. Tracts, 
too, are largely disseminated, and these are very much like those we 
have thrust into our hands by the shabby-genteel gentlemen who 
skirmish around the crowd assembled to listen to the perspiring 
preachers who hold forth, on a Sunday evening at suburban street 
corners. ‘These tracts generally bear a preliminary flourish in the 
shape of a poetical quotation, such as :— 


‘* Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer!” 


and other stock sentences of a like nature ; and contain terrible tales 
of people who always meant to insure /0-morrow, but are unfortunately 
to-day blown up in a powder mill, or smashed in a railway accident, 
or run over by a three-horse omnibus! Life Assurance should hardly 
need such terrors to induce people to avail themselves of the 
numerous benefits it holds out to mankind. By means of it the 
poor clerk, on paying a small premium yearly or quarterly, can 
secure to his family, should his death happen at any moment, 
a round sum which, if he should live to the allotted three-score of 
years and ten, he would probably never be able to scrape together, 
and enjoy on his death-bed the consolation that he is not leaving 
them dependent upon the mercy of that empty sound—the World ! 
And in the words of a great English judge : “ There is no doubt that 
the man who, being able to do so, fails to insure his life, and, dying, 
leaves his wife and children to trouble his friends, is guilty of a great 
crime.” 
WALTER SAVILLE. 





THE SITUATION IN UTAH. 


N that day of doubtful Saintship which is regarded by 
the ladies, in America at least, as a highly privileged 
one, the passengers travelling west on the Union Pacific 

: Railroad found their progress impeded between 
Cheyenne and Laramie by ten feet of snow. This natural blockade 
caused a detention of several hours, the travellers meanwhile being 
exposed to a freezing temperature. After an ineffectual attempt to 
cut through the drift it was resolved to leave the track, and endeavour 
to reach the nearest station, which was Sherman, the highest point on 
the Rocky Mountains. This was accomplished before nightfall, and 
upon arrival there, the benumbed and half-frozen passengers made 
the agreeable discovery that the authorities had considerately 
provided for their immediate wants and comfort. The announce- 
ment of a further delay of twenty-four hours consequent upon the 
state of the road was accepted with by no means philosophical 
resignation, but the occasion was improved by an exchange of 
civilities among the travellers, the freemasonary of the situation 
promoting a freedom of intercourse that was somewhat restrained 
when on board the cars. ‘The Americans are nothing if not political, 
and a discussion arose upon a topic immediately affecting the interests 
of the territory which soon became general. Among the motley 
group of snow-bound individuals assembled around the stove was a 
venerable and dignified elder of the Mormon church. Entering into 
conversation with the latter personage, who had expressed himself 
with great clearness on the subject discussed, I soon perceived that 
my acquaintance, in addition to possessing easy conversational 
powers, was a man of considerable culture and great shrewdness. 

Profiting by the chance opportunity which had created between us 
a quasi-companionship for the time, I accepted an invitation to 
attend the service at the tabernacle upon my arrival in Salt Lake 
City, and thanks to the success of the snow ploughs in cutting through 
the blockade, the remainder of our journey was speedily accom- 
plished. On the following Sabbath, I directed my steps towards the 
Mormon temple of worship, a building of enormous size and pecu- 
liarity of structure, and of course an objective point in Salt Lake. 
Entering the large auditorium, which will accommodate over 12,000 
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persons, and was then more than half filled, I was politely shown to 
a seat opposite the great organ. 

Orson Pratt, a reputed theologian and Greek professor of the 
church, was announced as the preacher of the day. 

As my eye rested upon the plainly-attired elder who ascended the 
pulpit, I recognised my acquaintance of the railway cars. ‘ Despise 
not prophecy.” Closing the holy book, the preacher commenced by 
observing that revelation was in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Mormon church, and that the spiritual gift of prophecy, as an accepted 
principle in its profession of faith, was not inconsistent with the 
teachings of the apostles. He avowed a support of the doctrine in 
its broadest interpretation, and endeavoured to show that there was 
no denial or reservation of the divine impulse in any future age, 
contained in the word of God, and cited numerous passages of 
Scripture in support of the proposition he so boldly advanced. 

There was much, he continued, in the impressiveness of the 
Mormon expression of faith which had been misunderstood, and the 
conclusions which had been drawn therefrom were entirely erroneous. 
There was not a portion of the ceremonies of the church but which was 
capable of explanation, and the exercise of its rites was, in each case, 
in conformity and consonance with the fundamental institution of its 
creed and belief—a belief which had been steadily promulgated and 
earnestly maintained by its supporters since the death of Joseph 
Smith. 

Raising aloft the holy book, the professor hurled defiance at the 
aposties who had tampered with their religion, and who, sheltering 
themselves under the cover of dissent, and aided by an unscrupulous 
bigotry, had sought to bring discredit upon the church by vile and 
unsupported statements. The speaker concluded this portion of his 
subject by an assurance that the impending disruption among them 
but helped to strengthen his conviction that the prime tenet of the 
Mormon church was significantly in accordance with Scriptural 
authority. 

After a brief allusion to the doctrine of plurality of wives and the 
recognition of it by the church, Orson Pratt took a retrospective 
glance of the Saints’ persecution in Nauvoo, drawing a vivid picture 
of the sufferings which the brethren had undergone when driven from 
the State of Illinois ; Jackson County, Missouri; and other temporary 
resting-places in the West, until the band of enthusiasts, now greatly 
reduced by privation and sickness, their last forced exodus occurring 
in mid-winter, halted on the confines of the Rocky Mountains and 
reared their temple to the service of God in the valley of the Great 
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Salt Lake. At the conclusion of a sermon of more than an hour’s 
duration, some really good music was rendered by the choir, one lady, 
a soprano, possessing a voice of singular sweetness and compass. 

Mr. Pratt’s discourse, aside from the peculiar ideas and strange 
doctrine enunciated, was distinguished by some remarkable passages 
and felicitous illustrations, the preacher eloquently pourtraying the 
fortitude and religious zeal which had sustained the people during 
their crucial trials of the past, their gradual advancement and final 
success in overcoming the natural disadvantages of their new situa- 
tion, in transforming what was once but a barren plain into a fertile 
valley, and making the wilderness “ to blossom as the rose.” 

The situation in Utah is daily becoming one of absorbing interest. 
The conviction of Hawkins for adultery, the indictment of Brigham 
Young for murder, and the political agitation existing generally for 
converting the territorial into a state government, are questions of 
the hour. 

The admission of Utah into the Union is regarded as being of 
paramount importance to the Mormon church, and although it is 
being strenuously opposed by an influential portion of the gentile 
or anti-Mormon community, the political transferrence is believed to 
be a question of time only, and may possibly be effected during the 
present session. 

Hitherto the legislation of the territory has been controlled by 
influential members of the church, who constituted a theocratic 
government drawn from the bishops and priests, under the presidency 
of Brigham Young. 

By the organic act of the territory the chief political and legal 
appointments to office have proceeded from Washington, but the 
territorial appointments are elective, and, whether civil or ecclesias- 
tical, have been largely dominated by the President, the necessities 
of the case, in all selections for office, being held subordinate to the 
interests of the church. 

It is this nearly arbitrary independence in the incorporation of a 
civil with a religious polity, due largely no doubt to geographical and 
political isolation, which has so strongly marked the administration of 
President Young. 

The economic policy of his government is best indicated in the 
institution of a co-operative system, which, having for its basis the 
mutual principle, has been adapted to all commercial transactions 
throughout the Mormon territory. That this association has proved 
a success may be ascribed to the fact that it has been homogeneous in 
its character and in the support it has received, the geographical 
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situation of the Mormon settlements, and the natural barriers by 
which they were surrounded, depriving them of any available source 
of competition. But it may be fairly questioned whether a society 
which is so restrictive in its character, when regarded in its more 
important bearings, does not constitute a mixed evil, so nearly allied 
as it is, in its leading features, to the system of protection. A con- 
sideration of the politico-economical value and future influence of 
this association may, however, be dismissed, since during the last 
eighteen months Salt Lake City has witnessed a large influx of the 
gentile element, an immense accession to its labouring population, 
and the establishment of mercantile houses successfully competing 
with the “ church” institution in every branch of its commerce. 

The enrolment of Utah among the States of the Republic, although 
it is ardently desired by the great body of the Mormons, threatens the 
disintegration of the church. The doctrinal principle of plurality of 
wives, which is a cardinal feature of the Mormon faith, conflicts with 
the laws of the United States ; and the surrender of this twin relic of 
barbarism will be made a condition precedent of the admission of the 
territory into the Union. 

There is no doubt that the majority of men and women who prac- 
tise and uphold polygamy do so as a matter of religious conviction, 
and it is possible that the motives of those who engrafted polygamy 
upon a faith not otherwise especially obnoxious were sincere and 
conscientious. 

Public opinion, however, has wrought a considerable change among 
the Mormon community of late years. It is asserted that of the whole 
fraternity not more than one in twenty practise polygamy. Certainly 
it is capable of proof that polygamous marriages have declined 
between December, 1869, and December, 1871, in the remarkable 
proportion of go to 6. 

Much of this result is due, beyond doubt, to the influx of popula- 
tion from the east and west; to the distribution among the Mormon 
settlements of an intelligent standard of skilled labour “ since the Lord 
hath uncovered the mines,” and consequent spread of social inter- 
course ; while not a little of the #o¢if in contending with this peculiar 
institution is attributed to the cost of keeping the ladies, who, it is 
said, have of late years imbibed expensive tastes. 

The sentiment of the country is decidedly adverse to any further 
prosecutions for polygamy, and a wise solution of the question would 
seem to point to a legislative enactment which would render the com- 
mission of polygamy, from and after a certain date, a criminal offence, 
and which would also extend to the offspring of all marriages con- 
tracted prior to that date legitimate rights. 
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The Mormons are an astute people. They have had to contend 
with difficulties and obstacles which appeared insurmountable, but 
which were overcome by a determined will, united to a faith and zeal 
almost fanatical in its fervour. 

The doctrine of plurality of wives was not publicly sanctioned by 
the church and announced in the tabernacle until August, 1852, yet 
there can be but little doubt that the disciples of Joseph Smith prac- 
tised polygamy for several years previously. As the indulgence came 
in by revelation, it is earnestly to be hoped that it may be found con- 
venient, as it is politic, to dispense with the offending canon by a like 
spiritual manifestation. 

The advantages which the Mormon institution will derive from an 
early admission into the Union—that is before the introduction of a 
gentile population in sufficient numbers to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of the church support—will be a consolidation of the Mormon 
territorial and executive power, and consequently a suspension of the 
present criminal prosecutions, an administrative control sanctioned by 
legal authority, and the ultimate exaltation of the church and its 
interests. 

Public opinion on the subject may be said to be unfavourable to 
the present State Convention, the anti-Mormon portion of the commu- 
nity urging that if the Bill is successfully carried through Congress, 
the power which will be placed in the hands of a determined and 
fanatical people may be abused, and the mining and commercial 
interests of the territory retarded. 

The fears of the minority having regard to the excess of Mormon 
population existing at the present time are justly excusable, and the 
objections which they urge against the impolicy of investing the 
Saints with an irresponsible authority are entitled to full consideration. 
Considering, however, that the so-called gentile population is increasing 
daily ; that railroad enterprise has placed the inhabitants of Utah within 
two days’ direct communication with the great centres of the east and 
west ; that both European and American interests are largely iden- 
tified with the future of the territory, it is more than probable that a 
broad and catholic view of the situation will be taken by Congress, 
and that the wishes of a people numerically and otherwise qualified 
will not be disregarded. 

The social aspect of the political struggle now impending has been 
intensified by a public knowledge of the peculiar and abnormal situa- 
tion in which some of the principal personages in this Utah drama 
have recently been placed. 

The harsh and vindictive course pursued by the Federal authorities 
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in the criminal prosecutions which have been instituted here has 
evoked a considerable amount of sympathy for the Mormons. That 
a few unscrupulous office-seekers should have established a series of 
petty persecutions in the treatment of Mormon offenders does not 
surprise any one who is acquainted with the general character of 
political adventurers on the Pacific coast, but that a United States 
judge should have sanctioned their acts by throwing around them the 
aegis of his authority, lending to his judgment the full influence of the 
animus so plainly exhibited, excites universal disgust. These judicial 
decisions, which could proceed only from prejudice and intolerance, 
aided, it is said, by a packed jury, will probably meet with a reversal 
upon a determined appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The first important case which came under Federal jurisdiction was 
that of a Mr. Hawkins, who was charged with having committed 
bigamy, fined heavily and imprisoned. The territorial Act which 
was relied upon by the prosecuting attorney in this case reads as 
follows :—“If any man or woman, not being married to each other, 
lewdly and lasciviously associate and cohabit together, he or she shall 
be imprisoned not more than ten years nor less than six months, and 
fined not exceeding £200 nor less than £20.” 

The law, it may be observed, was passed by Mormons, of whom 
this said Hawkins was one, who practised polygamy at the time, 
and it was expressly framed by its promoters to punish prostitution 
and adultery in cases where there was no claim or pretence of marriage. 
It cannot be denied, therefore, that the conviction of a polygamist by 
a Federal tribunal, depending upon an Act passed by the local 
legislature for a specific purpose, was a deliberate perversion of the 
law. It must be understood that, however illegal they may be, 
Mormon marriages are de facto marriages, and were not contracted in 
violation of this statute. iat justitia ruat celum. 

Following closely upon Hawkins’ conviction, came the indictments 
against Brigham Young and the Mayor of the city, in each case for 
murder. ‘The civic magistrate, in consideration of his official position 
and having regard to the wholesome necessity of preserving law and 
order in Salt Lake, was released from his confinement at Camp 
Douglas, and held to bail in a large amount. Brigham Young, whose 
case after a preliminary hearing in November had been adjourned, 
went on a Southern tour during a portion of the winter months, and 
surrendered to his bail at the expiration of the time allowed. The 
trial of the Prophet was again adjourned and a further extension of 
bail having been refused by the judge, President Young, in conse- 
quence of his great age and bad health, was permitted to remain in 
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one of his own tenements under the surveillance and protectorate of 
the United States marshal. 

In the majority of cases (numerous other arrests having also taken 
place) the Mormon trials have been postponed until spring. Thus, 
the situation, 2 presenti. 

The territory of Utah occupies an area of about 65,000 square 
miles, and extends from the 37th to the 42nd parallel of north 
latitude, and from the 1ogth to the 114th degree of longitude. It 
possesses great natural resources, and public attention has been, for 
some time past, directed especially to the extraordinary metalliferous 
wealth contained in its mountains. Gold and copper have been 
found in inconsiderable quantities,* but the great mineral belt of the 
territory consists of silver chlorides, argentiferous galena and 
argentiferous carbonate of lead. The high quartzite and limestone 
ranges which encircle the valley of Salt Lake contain some of the 
richest deposits or “ledges” of silver-bearing ores yet developed, 
among which may be named the “Emma,” “Flagstaff,” and 
“Wellington” mines. To the westward and south of Salt Lake are 
valuable copper lodes, and in the adjoining district of Wyoming, iron 
mines are being worked producing a quality of ore said to be the 
finest in the world. 

The galena mines, which are the most numerous, consist of both 
high and low grade ores, varying, of course, considerably in their 
respective values, the average of which, however, is about 50 per cent. 
lead and from 25 to 30 ounces silver. The “true silver ores” yield 
a product which assays from 30 to 500 ounces of silver. 

The principal mines and many of the reduction works throughout 
the territory are situated on graded slopes of lofty mountains, and 
sometimes even at the summits, 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the ore-smelters presenting, when in full blast, a lively appearance. 

These nuclei of future developments and enterprise, which are to a 
large extent isolated and dependent upon local resources, possess 
their social pivot in the shape of a small trading camp or commis- 
sariat, which is generally located in the centre of a promising mining 
region. 

The scenery, when viewed from these higher elevations, is bold, 
and in some parts strikingly picturesque, the rugged character of the 
mountains being relieved by the rich variety and hue of the vegeta- 





* The deposits of -gold in alluvium, or “placer washings,” are too inconse- 
quential to attract more than a passing notice, while the gold-bearing rock or 
quartz veins have as yet to be developed. 

Vo. VIII., N.S. 1872. HH 
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tion in the valleys and lower terraces; the bright foliage of the 
currantum major intermingling with the golden tint of the sweet maple ; 
while numerous streamlets dash through the narrow defiles or canons 
which communicate with the open country, emptying themselves into 
the rivers and lakes which irrigate the valley. 

The temperature, which during the summer months rivals that of 
Eastern Australia, undergoes a rapid change during the fall of the 
year, and for several successive months an almost Arctic severity 
prevails. The mountains are enveloped in a thick mantle of snow, 
reproducing in their clear outline much of the natural appearance 
presented by the upper spurs of the Pyrenees, to which, in their 
physical characteristics, they bear a striking resemblance. 

The capital of Utah is a city sué generis. Its main street, which 
during the day is pregnant with business life, is flanked on either side 
by large mercantile establishments, palatial saloons, hotels, banks, 
and public offices thickly piled together, bullion beneath and law 
above—Broad-street running neck and neck with Chancery-lane, the 
great centre presenting every phase of commercial activity; while 
but a block or two distant is a veritable rus zz urbe. A few strides 
eastward, and orchards bright with blossoms and fruit, gardens 
blooming with flowers, which divide the residences of the citizens 
from each other, greet the eye ; while the umbrageous foliage of the 
green locust trees thickly planted along the side walks call forth a 
benison from the grateful traveller on a hot and dusty day; but the 
latter fails to realise half the charm and novelty of the situation 
until refreshed from the clear rivulet of sweet water which flows 
beside him, and which meanders through the principal portions of 
the city. 

A noticeable feature connected with the Mormon administration, 
and one that quickly attracts the attention of a stranger in the city, is 
the number and variety of business houses, bearing upon their facias 
the following inscription : “‘ Holiness to the Lord—dZion’s Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Institution,” immediately above which is a represen- 
tation of the all-seeing eye, the whole being surmounted by a beehive, 
as the emblem of industry. 

These co-operative institutions, which were established during the 
early days of Mormon settlement in the territory, continue to receive 
a large amount of support, but they are being rapidly supplanted by 
eastern and other houses, presided over by Gentiles, and by not a few 
seceders from the Morman church. Prominent among the latter class 
may be reckoned one whose place of business is situate immediately 
opposite to a branch of the “Co-op.” Institution, and whose heresy 
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is doubtless commensurate with the magnitude of the inscription 
which is placed above the door, which reads “ Joseph Silver, the 
Apostate.” ‘There is much in the history of the colonisation of Utah 
which commands the sympathies of an outside public ; and, notwith- 
standing the presumption that the Mormon rulers, in the institution 
of a theocratic government which arrogated to itself an irresponsible 
and undisciplined control, have largely provoked the chastisement 
impending, it cannot be denied that the adherents of Joseph Smith 
have progressed with a singular unanimity of action, and have wrought 
a work the parallel of which can hardly be found in the experience of 
either ancient or modern times. The history of their pilgrimage across 
the desert reads like a wild legend of the past. 

Quitting civilisation when they crossed the Missouri river, the 
Mormon band commenced their weary march overland, penetrated 
into the interior of the continent, and on the banks of that mysterious 
inland sea, which few travellers had then seen, they planted the 
foundations of a city, and laid out the boundaries of a little empire. 

The evidences of material wealth and prosperity which abound in 
the valley of Salt Lake and its surrounding settlements attest the 
remarkable organisation of the Mormon Commonwealth, and, whe- 
ther the result is mainly due to a zeal fostered and sustained by 
fanatical enthusiasm, or whether it has been achieved by a will inde- 
pendent of religious influences, the product is, to-day, a monument 
of their courage and industry. 

KaNGAROO BULL. 
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HE social condition of the great State of New York is 
deplorable. Everywhere in America, especially in the 
Empire City, the affair of the Erie Ring has been stigma- 
tised as a national disgrace. It seems almost incredible 
that a cruel, gigantic, and manifest fraud was carried on in the midst 
of a rich commercial community, in defiance of the protests of society 
and of the public press. Messrs. Gould and Fisk succeeded by the 
aid of the law courts. Now, let no one hastily conclude that the laws 
of New York are radically bad. ‘They are analogous to the laws of 
England, and in commercial cases it is common for counsel and’ 
judges to cite English decisions. ‘The lawyers, and not the laws, are 
at fault. Far be it from me to condemn the whole Bar of New York ; 
but beyond dispute it is largely leavened with members unworthy of 
their high calling, and it supplies to the Bench such men as Judge 
Barnard. ‘The system of electing judges is no doubt injurious to the 
Bar ; but whatever the cause or causes, certain it is that the Bar of 
New York is not creditable to the State, and the bad lawyers have 
injured and degraded the community. 

According to Mr. Hain Friswell—I refer to his article on Barristers 
in the iast number of the Gentleman’s Magazine—our lawyers are as 
debased as it is possible to conceive. I will quote two or three 
passages from that remarkable article to justify my assertion :— 


But it is not alone in criminal cases that the bad taste and folly of the Bar is. 
apparent. In civil and commercial cases there is hardly a day passes but that 
some educated gentleman will get up and defend the most atrocious and apparent 
dishonesty, and will utter the most ruinous and foolish suggestions as to com- 
mercial morals in the course of such defence. Not content, with Belial, to “‘ make 
the worse appear the better reason,” he will make vice virtue and virtue vice. He 
will browbeat and bully witnesses, and formulate such atrocious suggestions as to- 
to the virtue of the women or the honesty of the men opposed as witnesses to his 
client, as in plain clothes and society he would blush to utter. . . . . Counsel 
have long ago in their pleas overstepped the modest nature which is that of 
gentlemen, and their right as honest and Christian men. We appeal to the Bar, 
if the most shameless bullying, the most termagant browbeating, the most im-- 
pudent evasions, have not been indulged in, and the most solemn oaths have not 
been falsely taken by various advocates. . . . . Brass hilted swords, borrowed 
or stolen linen, things stolen from the barber and the cutler and borrowed from 
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“«my hostess ;’’ mounted upon nags which are begged or borrowed from the 
client, these barristers who sally forth— 

Through town and through village 

All to plunder and to pillage 

All to murder equity 

And to take a double fee— 


are not very noble beings. Their practices are no better now than formerly. 


If these charges are true, the national prospects are dark indeed. 
What hope is there of progress and prosperity when the men who 
plead in our courts of jfistice, who recruit the judicial bench, who are 
largely represented in the House of Commons, who find their way to 
the House of Lords, who administer justice to three hundred millions 
of our fellow-subjects, are thieves, perjurers, and licentious bullies ? 
If these charges are false they’ are calumnies that ought not to 
remain unanswered. I propose to set forth a few facts that will, I 
hope, be a sufficient reply to Mr. Friswell’s extraordinary indictment. 

Mr. Friswell has read and quotes from a humorous poem about 
lawyers. Has he not read humorous denunciations of divines and 
physicians? Has he not read about drinking, sporting, and swearing 
parsons? Has he not, in his readings of the humorists, met with 
scandalous stories about doctors? ‘The satirists who ridiculed 
lawyers were not a whit kinder to the other learned professions. Is 
it scrupulously fair, does it not savour of smart practice, to cite the 
satires anent lawyers, and not to cite the satires about doctors and 
parsons ? 

Mr. Friswell observes that ‘no dishonesty or taint of fraud can be 
imagined that has not been perpetrated by attorneys or defended by 
barristers.” Will he mention a crime that has not been committed 
by clergymen and physicians? What would he think of an advocate 
who thus argued: “ Parsons have ere now been stripped of their 
gowns for immoral conduct, imprisoned and hanged for felonies, and 
therefore the clerical profession is infamous ?” 

Mr. Friswell says, ‘“‘ Any person who wants s¢a/us in life enters as a. 
barrister, although he does not intend to practise. Mr. Charles 
Dickens was of the Inner Temple ; and so Mr. Hepworth Dixon and 
Mr. S. C. Hall are equally members of the bar.” For a censor intole- 
rant of even an appearance of error, the author of the “Gentle Life” 
is very inaccurate in his statements. Mr. Charles Dickens did at one 
time contemplate a career at the bar, and I understand that the same 
remark applies to Mr. Hepworth Dixon. And note the modesty of 
Mr. Friswell :—“ Persons who want s¢a¢us in life enter as barristers. 
Dickens, Dixon, and Hall have followed that course. And I, the 
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author of the ‘Gentle Life,’ say that the practices of barristers are 
no better now than they were when they begged, borrowed, stole, 
plundered, and pillaged.” I had a crumb of comfort for Mr. Friswell. 
I was about to tell him that henceforth persons who aspire to the 
status of barristers will be obliged to pass an examination in law. 
But I turn over the page, and I find the writer of the article virtuously 
indignant because the profession is “a separate guild,” and that “ You 
and A, who know Jones best, and who are, let us say, learned and 
eloquent, may not defend Jones when accused.” No one can charge 
Mr. Friswell with being coy, but assuredly he is very uncertain and 
very hard to please. 

Mr. Friswell asks, “ How far is a barrister warranted in pleading 
for a guilty man? Is he to defend him when he &vows him to be 
guilty?” The doctrine of the law is that a man is to be esteemed 
innocent until he is found guilty by a jury of his peers. Does Mr. 
Friswell object to this doctrine? Does he want mere accusation to 
be taken as proof of guilt? If not, how can the jury determine upon 
the question of guilt or innocence until they have heard both sides ? 
It is the duty of the barrister to make the best of his case, and it 
would be immoral for him, or for the judge, or for the jury, or for a 
public writer, or for any other person to assume the guilt of the 
accused until the evidence for the defence had been fairly, fully, and 
strongly put before the Court. Mr. Friswell may think it unnecessary 
to hear both sides, and, unlike Solomon, may be ready to pronounce 
judgment without hearing the defence ; but the prejudice of the public 
against condemning a man without a hearing is invincible. And if 
the accused has a right to answer the accuser, what harm can there be 
in a barrister conducting the case for the defence ? Mr. Friswell refers 
to a certain cause célébre in which the counsel for the prisoner said, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, I appeal to Almighty God, and say that I 
know my client to be innocent ;’ and Mr. Friswelladds, “ when that 
client had confessed to him that he had perpetrated the crime.” The 
advocate is dead, and I think Mr. Friswell should have read his 
pathetic and brilliant reply to the charge, which appeared some years 
ago in the Zxaminer and other papers. I do not believe in the 
maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. ‘The lives and works of the dead 
should be criticised without favour, but when we strike at the 
reputation of the dead we should be exceedingly careful to state the 
case fairly. This Mr. Friswell has not done with respect to Mr. 
Phillips, though I think that Mr. Phillips did exceed his duty in the 
trial referred to ; and what was the consequence? The career of 
one of the most eloquent advocates who ever pleaded in an English 
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court of justice was ruined, and he was afterwards obliged to accept 
the appointment of a Commissioner of Insolyency. Why does Mr. 
Friswell omit the sequel? Let me tell him that if he so stated a case 
before an English judge he would be reprimanded for the suppressio 
vert. 

Mr. Friswell is very unfortunate with his authorities. Lord Brougham 
told him “ he had been looking for years for a man to arise out of the 
law, and to reform the law,” and he adds: “ Lord Brougham’s acute 
saying instantly occurred to us as we thought over the vapid person- 
alities, the folly, and the feeble ‘doddering’ exhibited of late 
notoriously enough in such and such trials.” Biographies of Lord 
Brougham are numerous, and I venture to recommend the author of 
the “‘ Gentle Life” to buy or borrow one, and to read it. He will 
find that Lord Brougham advanced the doctrine that an advocate was 
to forget all the world save his client, and to uphold the cause of his 
client, although his advocacy involved suffering to innocent persons. 
Lord Brougham—vide the Queen’s trial—was not averse to brow- 
beating witnesses. I am not finding fault with the conduct of Lord 
Brougham, but it is strange, not to say comic, for Lord Brougham to 
be cited as an authority in an article denying the right of counsel to 
do the best for their clients. 

Mr. Friswell refers to the trial of Kelly in Dublin. He thus states 
the case :— 

A loads a revolver, fires it at B, hits B in the neck, B falls, is carried to a 
surgeon, the surgeon does all he can, extracts the ball, and treats him with the 
utmost medical skill,.as attested by nine of the first surgeons in the world. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind, because the fact that A killed B with a pistol 
shot was disputed by B’s counsel. <A did not kill B, the surgeon killed B in 
endeavouring to aid him! It is quite true that A fired the shot, hit B in the 
neck, that the bullet lodged in the bones of the atlas, that it was certain death if 
left there, but howan Irish barrister must have chuckled at the satanicingenuity of the 
suggestion—that the doctor who endeavoured to assuage the evil was the homicide ! 
Upon this the jury, an Irish jury let us remember, declare, as good men and true, 
and in the presence of Almighty God, that they thought that the surgeon was 
the cause of death—in other words they acquitted A. 

Mr. Friswell may think that a man ought to be legally responsible 
for the remote consequences of any act done with intent. Thus if A 
intends to kill B, shoots at him, and does not wound him, but B 
suffers from the nervous shock, seeks medical advice, and the 
doctor unknowingly or negligently administers a dose of poison, and 
so kills B, A ought to be hanged for the murder of B. Well, that may 
be the philosophic view of the author of the “Gentle Life,” but it 
is not the law of England, or, so far as I know, of any other country. 
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In regard to crime, a man is legally responsible only for the direct 
results of his act. It being strictly lawful, I fail to see why Mr. Friswell 
blames the counsel’s “satanic ingenuity ” for putting forth the plea of 
the surgeon’s inability. Whatever I may think of the verdict of the 
jury, I take leave to tell the author of the “Gentle Life” that it 
would have been “ satanic,” when a prisoner was on trial for his life, 
not to have allowed the plea that the act of the prisoner was not the 
cause of death. 

Mr. Friswell is very severe about the “apple-pip” case. He says 
it was foolish, and involved most “intense ignorance of chemistry.” 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, acting upon the instructions in his brief, suggested 
that the presence of the poison in the stomach might be the result of 
swallowing apple pips. The suggestion was an error, but it was at 
least allowable. Mr. Friswell rushes in where toxicologists fear to 
tread. The latter feel it a most responsible and anxious duty to offer 
an opinion upon the presence of poison in the stomach or intestines 
ofa dead man. ‘The confidence begotten by study and experience is 
no match for the confidence of Mr. Friswell. 

The author of the “Gentle Life” thinks that when our laws are 
codified and reformed the function and license of the barrister will 
surely be greatly curtailed. In criminal courts and at wisi prius, 
questions of fact, not points of law, are decided, and unless Mr. 
Friswell will reform human nature so that all witnesses will speak the 
truth without prejudice, all justly accused persons will frankly admit 
their guilt, and all false accusers will discover and confess their mistake, 
I apprehend that juries will still need the help of counsel to state the 
case fro and con., and to subject witnesses to the ordeal of cross- 
examination. Mr. Friswell says that “Silvertongue of the Inner 
Temple, who knows nothing of the case, is assigned and is paid, not 
according to his talent, but according to his popularity and the 
amount of briefs he has to plead for him.” No doubt that clients do 
seek the services of men who have a large business, and for the sound 
reason that men do not get a large business at the Bar unless they are 
successful advocates. But when Mr. Friswell says that Silvertongue, 
the successful and sought-after advocate, “is a wild about-town man 
of some sixty,” he evinces an astounding ignorance of the life of a 
barrister in full practice. A leading barrister has little time for re- 
creation save in the Long Vacation, and then he is glad to get away 
from town. 

By the way, why did not Mr. Friswell refer to Mr. Edwin James ? 
There we have a barrister who wrote Q.C. and M.P. after his name, 
who was disbarred for dishonourable conduct. To be sure that case 
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would hardly do for Mr. Friswell, because it shows that if a man is 
guilty of dishonourable conduct he is turned out of the profession. 
I felt disposed to be angry with Mr. Friswell for his rude and un- 
supported assault on the honour of a profession which is free to every 
man of talent, and is connected with so many of our best and noble 
families. But there is an excuse for Mr. Friswell. He is angry with the 
law and lawyers, and wanted to vent his spite. Having no case, what 
could he do but follow the advice of an Old Bailey Sampson Brass 
and abuse the other side ? 
JoHN BAKER HopkIns. 





MARCH 24r1n, 1603. 


Her sprightly pages, silent, stood aloof, 
Grave visaged nobles thronged her ante-room, 
Dark whispers echoed from the vaulted roof. 


The wild March winds about her palace moaned ; 
Within, the arras shook for very fear. 

Heart-struck, she knew and, knowing, dumbly owned 
Him who, with scythe for sceptre, swift drew near. 


Four days and nights upon the cushioned floor, 

Scarce moving, had she passed ; her wan, grand face 
Looking more ghastly as each long night wore 

To morning with a slow, unpitying pace. 


Four days and nights, across her throbbing brain, 
Appeared like pictures all her glorious years. 
Flashing athwart the brilliance of her reign, 
She saw, like jewels, hapless Mary’s tears. 


Then from her breast she hurled the diamonds bright 
That mocked her, sparkling in the twilight grey ; 
The cowering pages trembled at the sight, 
And longed devoutly for the coming day. 


Of what avail is all her hoarded gold, 
The changeful opal, or the emerald’s blaze, 

Torn from the Spaniard’s grasp by seamen bold, 
The blood-bought guerdon of adventurous days ? 


Barbaric splendours of uncounted worth, 
Brought from the world beyond the purple sea 

Surround her ; they are useless ; mother Earth 
Asks none of these ; the rest she gives is free. 
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Image on image, scenes of various range, 
Pageant and show; the lurid, awful light 

Of martyrs’ death—brave souls who scorned to change 
For present gain the sanctity of right. 


Once more she trembles ’neath her father’s frown ; 
A prison’s massive walls enclose her yet ; 

Now bears she on her brow fair England’s crown, 
One glistening gem amid its treasures set, 


Nobler than any there—a priceless pearl— 

Her people’s love ; true charm ’gainst many an ill, 
When first she wore it, scarcely more than girl, 

She held it dearest, as she holds it still. 


So creep the lingering hours, until again 
The haunting shadows in the chamber crowd, 
Without the emblazoned, many-tinted pane, 
Awakening winds begin to sob aloud. 


From the grey eve each face has caught a tinge, 
Low voices murmur in a hollow tone ; 

The queenly hands are toying with the fringe 
Of cushions brought her from the empty throne. 


In what far labyrinth is her mighty mind 
Wandering apart, as though to try its wings 
For the last flight, before it leaves behind 
This lower world and all its transient things ? 


Where is it straying? what is that it sees 
Amid those shades, where human frailties shrink 
From retribution ? when no more can please, 
Life’s darling joys recalled on death’s dark brink. 


Does it retrace the past ? the future dread ? 
Or is it lulled by some mysterious touch 

Of those far-reaching hands with gifts outspread 
Which take so little, and bestow so much ? 
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Above fair Richmond Hill the stars look down, 
Upon the budding boughs the white frost lies, 

There comes no murmur from the distant town, 
Kind sleep hath cloSed its thousand weary eyes. 


Broad-breasted Thames by night-winds lightly curled 
Is rippling onward ; he shall bear no more, 

In gilded barge with silken sail unfurled, 
The mistress gallant Raleigh knelt before. 


With hands which sleep had clasped and not despair, 
Majestic more in death than life had been, 

At earliest dawn the bishop ceased his prayer, 
From earth had passed the lion-hearted Queen. 


St. GERMAIN. 
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ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


XITI—THE ESSAYISTS. 


HE Essay in a prose composition may bear some analogy 
to the sonnet in a poetical one. It comprises a con- 
densation of thought upon a given subject, to be delivered 
within a certain limited space. In the sonnet, the thought, 

or reflection upon the thesis, must, by law, be prescribed within the 
compass of fourteen lines. In the essay the restriction, it is true, is. 
not so stern ; but a conventional dilation is understood and generally 
adhered to, or the essay extends into the more important character: 
of the “ Treatise.” 

The first, I believe, and certainly the most important of English 
essays, are those immortal quintessentialisms of wisdom, the essays 
of Lord Bacon, in which each subject, or thesis of his discourse, is. 
treated in the most brief, and at the same time in so comprehensive 
and plenary a manner, that it were difficult to conceive how anything 
more could be said upon the topic, and, consequently, still less how 
that more could elucidate and improve the writer’s argument. The 
author might well say, with an honest appreciation of their quality 
(although the offspring of his own brain), that they were composed of 
the stuff and matter that “‘come home to men’s business and 
bosoms,” and that he believed they “would last as long as books 
should last”; and so they certainly will, or another hyperborean 
darkness will have spread over the world’s wisdom and literature, or,. 
to apply by metaphor his own sublime picture of physical and 
material dissolution, wherein he says, “ Deluges and earthquakes are 
the two great winding-sheets that bury all things in oblivion”; soa 
deluge of barbarism only will deprive the world of Bacon’s essays. 
Of all the books in my own little collection (Shakespeare only 
excepted) no one is so scored, or has so many marginal recognitions 
of the author’s wisdom—wmoral, practical, and theoretical, as that 
little microcosm of ethical philosophy—‘little body, indeed, but. 
with a mighty heart.” 
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It is not my intention, because it would not suit my space and 
purpose, to enter into any account of the foreign essayists upon the 
morals, manners, and customs of their contemporaries—such writers 
as Casa, in his treatise on “ Manners,” and Castiglione, in his book 
entitled the “‘Courtier”: works universally esteemed in their day for 
their grace and purity of diction; but which, like vegetable and 
animal growths, having fulfilled their mission, have passed from the 
modern world’s recognisance, or are known only to the literary anti- 
quarian. Their authors addressed themselves to their own, and not 
to “all time,” and hence their mortality. 

The most vigorous and undying book of foreign essays, in my own 
recollection, I should pronounce to be that highly interesting record 
of individual feelings, thoughts, reflections, and egoistical sensations 
by the celebrated Montaigne: a book which, from its very egoism 
and individuality, with quaint and varied matter, will remain for ever 
a classic in its rank of literature. It is needless to inform any one 
who is acquainted with our English version of the work that Cotton, 
the angler and pupil of old Izaak Walton, was our first translator of 
it, and I remember hearing the late Mr. Barnes, of the Zimes, 
pronounce it to be one of the finest translations he knew of any 
book. 

Besides Bacon in our own nation, we have had several grave and 
sound writers—as essayists—upon the morals and manners of their 
several ages, such as Peacham and Braithwaite, and Sir Francis Vere 
—men of no insignificant standing in their day, although, like some 
of their contemporaries, they were more to be esteemed for their 
weight of matter than for a captivating popularity of manner. We 
have also had our essayists upon general subjects and topics: 
Feltham’s “ Resolves,” for instance, at one time claimed a large share 
of popular favour, and they who seek for, and can appreciate sound 
and sincere, with original thought, and who look for something 
beyond mere evanescent entertainment, will arise from the perusal 
of some of his tracts and reflections with an elevated feeling of the 
author’s mind, and with an improvement of their own. 

But nothing had yet been projected of a periodical nature—light 
and airy in manner, which should attract the attention of the thought- 
less many, at the time that it was preaching to them lessons of moral 
rectitude, and at the same time was chastising their vices, or laughing 
at their follies and impertinences. The drama and the stage had in 
the first instance been the chief exemplars of good manners, and the 
satirists of vice and folly, till both writings and representations had 
sunk into that revolting state of corruption and licentiousness as we 
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find them when that tide of obscenity poured in upon us with the 
Restoration. ‘The public amusements (which should always respect 
if not elevate the manners of a nation) had in that period (and a 
short time before it) of our history reached a pitch of grossness and 
absurdity that we, in our day, can scarcely realise, even while we 
read them. 

Nicholl, in his preface to an edition of the periodicals of Steele 
and Addison, makes the following observation :—“ In all changes of 
English manners a foreign influence has long been predominant. 
The earliest accounts inform us that those who. were allowed to 
prescribe the modes in dress, language, and sentiment, collected 
their knowledge in their travels, and were not ashamed of being con- 
quered by the /o//ies of a nation whose arms they despised. About 
the time we now treat of, foreign fopperies, ignorance of the rules of 
propriety, and indecorous affectations, had introduced many absurdi- 
ties into public and private life, for which no remedy was provided in 
the funds of public instruction, and which consequently prevailed 
with impunity until the appearance of the essayists.” Nicholl here 
means distinctly the essayists of the 18th century—the periodical 
essayists, and the father and originator of these was Richard Steele. 
“This useful and intelligent class of writers (and he at their head), 
struck with the necessity of supplying the lesser wants of society, 
determined to subdivide instruction into such portions as might suit 
those temporary demands and casual exigencies which were over- 
looked by graver writers and more bulky theorists, or, in the language 
of Addison, ‘to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools 
and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in 
coffee-houses.’ ” 

This great and important work of public improvement—moral and 
intellectual, Steele originated in the Zatler. I have heretofore 
spoken of this eminent and very useful man ; and I do not find that 
I have much to add to what I then advanced respecting his genius and 
career of public utility. ‘That Steele had more inventive talent than 
Addison must strike every one who canvasses the productions of the | 
two authors. Addison does not exhibit much originality in developing 
character ; nevertheless, his portraits of the several members of the 
club in the Sfectator are drawn with much elegance of manner and 
delicacy of finish ; and another important exception to the opinion 
just given must be made in the instance of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
one of the chastest and most exquisite specimens of individuality in 
literary portraiture that could well be quoted. Sir Roger stands out 
distinctly as “Ae exemplar of the country gentleman of the 18th 
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century. Addison also exhibited a graceful imagination in his 
allegorical inventions ; and of these “The Vision of Mirza” stands 
in the first rank of this class of writing. But in his dramatic inven- 
tions he has betrayed how very little genius he possessed for that 
department of composition ; his “ Cato” being totally barren both of 
plot and character ; while his “ Drummer” (taken*for a sample of 
comic humour) is as melancholy as a morass. The brilliant quality 
of Addison’s genius displayed itself in the sterling purity and elegance 
of his wit, with a classical correctness of diction. ‘These phases of 
his intellectual character Steele placed constantly in his view for the 
purpose of his own improvement in style; and the result was, that 
his latter papers bear so strong a resemblance to the manner of his 
model, that it is difficult to distinguish them. The style and manner 
of this era, and of those two graceful writers in particular, bear a close 
affinity to the social deportment of the intellectual better circles of 
the same period : precise, and yet gay; fluent and easy, yet unfri- 
volous ; graceful, polished, and keen, yet not acrimonious—never 
indeed ill-tempered, and therefore gentlemanly. I do not think that 
our feelings ever rise into the glow of admiration at their effusions, 
either of wit or pathos; at the same time, they rarely sink into 
indifference ; and never into contempt. Some of Steele’s little stories, 
written for a social and moral purpose, will be read with’a grateful 
interest so long as true love, and the principles of just equality are 
held in any esteem in the world: while the wickedness of avarice, 
selfishness, and cruelty stand illustrated for ever in that most bitter 
of all sarcasms upon commercial cupidity, the “ History of Inkle and 
Yarico.” 

In the first paper of the Za¢/er, Steele in his pleasant and gay 
manner announces that he had “invented its title in honour of the 
fair sex.” The Zafer, in fact, consists of a running fire of comment 
upon the follies, the gaieties, the levities, the humours, the absurdities, 
the fashions, and the vices of the wits, the beauties, and the “ pretty 
fellows” about town ; recording the sayings and doings, and comings 
and goings, the hundred thousand nothings that comprise the iife of 
the fashionable world—and a most faithful mirror of the age it is. 
He (the Zaéler) laughed at frivolity, rebuked vice, and reformed both 
with a quill of spontaneous natural wit and buoyant humour; and 
effected with the airy wave of his pen, what might have been 
attempted in vain by a whole crusade of ponderous moralists, with 
voluminous gravity. He rallies the women out of the preposterous 
amplitude of their hoop-petticoats ; and laughs the beaux out of the 
ridiculous length of their swords ; he banters and shames the ladies 
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out of the scantiness of their tuckers, while he mocks the gentlemen 
out of the extravagance of their wigs. His manner were well worth 
the consideration of many a censor and critic of our own day ; for he 
is never rough and unkind, and consequently he is always the 
gentleman. 

Almost the only occasions on which Steele allows himself to be 
seriously sedate, and to argue gravely—are, when he is upon the 
subject of seduction or duelling. On the latter point he felt deeply 
—as has already been recorded in a former essay. A quarrel was 
fastened upon him, which he endeavoured to avoid ; and when forced 
into the fight, he killed his antagonist by accident. 

It is to be observed that in questions involving an arbitration of 
justice between the two sexes, Steele is uniformly inclined to favour 
the women. He was a true “knight of dames.” He chivalrously 
pleads the cause of the weak against the strong ; and almost forgets 
the sternness of the judge in the zeal and warmth of the advocate. 
It was Steele who uttered that ever memorable and witty sentence 
upon the subject of seduction. He said: “To the eternal infamy of 
the male sex, falsehood among men is not reproachful ; but credulity 
in women is infamous.” 

Upon the subject of marriage too, although he is wonderfully out- 
speaking on those alliances of worldly convenience, he yet frequently 
expresses himself with so tender a consideration, and with such 
gentleness of feeling towards the feebler party, that his precepts 
contributed in no slight degree to induce a better state of social 
feeling between man and wife than had ever existed before the period 
when those essays were written. Here is a passage on this same 
subject which affords a good specimen of Steele’s style—sufficiently 
earnest to gain attention; yet sly and playful enough to attract the 
butterfly readers to whom he addressed himself. 


There is a relation of life (he says) much more near than the most strict and 
sacred friendship; that is to say, marriage. This union is of too close and deli- 
cate a nature to be easily conceived by those who do not know that condition by 
experience. Here a man should, if possible, soften his passions [Steele here 
means his temper] ; if not for his own ease, in compliance with a creature formed 
with a mind of a quite different make from his own. I am sure I do not mean it 
an injury to women, when I say there is a sort of sex in souls. I am tender of 
offending them, and know it is hard not to do so on this subject: but I must go 
on to say that the soul of a man, and that of a woman, are made very unlike, 
according to the employments for which they are designed. The ladies will please 
to observe, I say, cur minds have different, not superior qualities to theirs. The 
Virtues have respectively a masculine and a feminine cast. "What we call in men 
Wisdom, is in women Prudence. It is a partiality to call one greater than the 
other. A prudent woman is in the same class of honour as a wise man, and the 

VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. a 
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scandals in the way of both are equally dangerous. But to make this state any- 
thing but a burden, and not hang a weight upon our very beings, it is proper each 
of the couple should frequently remember that there are many things which grow 
out of their very natures that are pardonable,—nay becoming, when considered as 
such, but without that reflection, must give the quickest pain and vexation. To 
manage well a great family is as worthy an instance of capacity as to execute a 
great employment; and for the generality, as women perform the considerable 
part of their duties as well as men do theirs; so, in their common behaviour, 
females of ordinary genius are not more trivial than the common rate of men; and 
in my opinion, the playing of a fan is every whit as good an entertainment as the 
beating of a snuff-box. 

Steele will sometimes hit off a satire in a few words, or in a happily- 
turned sentence. Here is one where he is animadverting on the folly 
of giving children an indiscriminately similar education, and one un- 
fitted for their mental constitution, as well as for their future sphere in 
life (a sentence accurately in tone with the present educational 
question); and of setting them all to learn the classics, whether they 
will hereafter require them or not. He says in the character of Old 
Isaac Bickerstaff :— 

The pastry-cook here in the lane the other night told me, he would not 
yet take away his son from his learning; but has resolved, as soon as he had a 
little smattering in the Greek, to put him apprentice to a soap-boiler. 


The papers in the Guardian (as may be expected from: its name) 
are of a graver tone generally than those in the Zatler and Spectator; 
but there is one playful paper by Steele upon those pestilent burrs in 
society, who may be called the “button-holders.” He files a vehe- 
ment protest against these “ ingenious gentlemen ” (as he styles them), 
who, he pronounces, “are not able to advance three words until they 
have got fast hold of one of your buttons ; but as soon as they have 
procured such excellent handle for discourse, they will indeed proceed 
with great elocution.” He complains that “this humour of theirs of 
twisting off your buttons” leads him into some cost; as he is com- 
pelled to order his tailor to bring him home with every suit at least a 
dozen spare ones, to supply the place of the buttons he thus loses. 
He tells of one of these active and boring arguers, who, while he is 
discoursing to him of the Siege of Dunkirk, “makes an assault upon 
one of his buttons, and carries it in less than two minutes, notwith- 
standing as handsome a defence as possible.” He computes his losses 
on these occasions, and winds up with the following estimate :— 

In the coffee-houses here, about the Temple, you may harangue, even among 
our dabblers in politics, for about two buttons a day, and many times for less, I 
had yesterday the good fortune to receive very considerable additions to my 
knowledge in state affairs, and find this morning that it has not stood me in above 
one button. : 
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Swift contributed some papers to these periodicals ; but I do not 
recollect any that would be apt for quotation, being imbued with his 
bitterly cynical faculty, and not distinguished for their delicacy. Ihave 
heretofore said so much (and with mental recreation) of this extraor- 
dinary genius, that I may, without offence, pass him upon the present 
occasion with a bare record among his contemporaries. One speci- 
men of Swift’s quieter satire in essay-composition occurs in a parody 
upon the philosophy of the Honourable Robert Boyle ; who with 
all his undisputed excellences was not untinged with a pompous 
pedantry. Swift has humorously imitated his manner in a paper which 
he entitles “Thoughts on a Broomstick.” By the way, that homely 
implement appears to have been a favourite object with Swift for 
comical illustration. In the “Tale of a Tub” the reader will 
remember that he makes Brother Peter interpret one of the injunctions 
in their father’s will that his sons shall in no wise wear silver fringe 
upon their coats. Peter, who is the learned brother, observes, that 
he finds the same word, “fringe,” also to mean a “broomstick ;” he 
therefore concludes that their father never intended to prohibit their 
wearing broomsticks on their clothes. How fine this satire upon the 
warping of texts in Scripture for the purpose of evasion, or of propping 
a rickety argument. No wonder that Swift was an object ofaversion 
to the temporisers and the self-seeking. 

There are two agreeable papers in the Guardian ascribed to the 
pen of that very amiable man and sterling wit, John Gay: one on 
“Flattery,” where he acutely says: “Of all flatterers, the most 
skilful is he who can do what you like, without saying anything 
which argues that he does it for your sake.” The other essay is on 
“ Dress ;” wherein he deduces an ingenious analogy between the 
sciences of Poetry and Dress, declaring that “the rules of the one, 
with very little variation, may serve for the other.” ‘This he proceeds 
to show in a playful argument, and then says :— 

A poet will now and then, to serve his purpose, coin a word; so will a lady of 
genius venture at an innovation in the fashion: but, as Horace advises that all 
new-minted words should have a Greek derivation to give them an indisputable 
authority, so I would counsel all our improvers of fashion always to take the hint 
from France, which may as properly be called the fountain of dress as Greece 
was of literature. Dress may bear parallel to poetry with respect to moving the 
passions. The greatest motive to love, as daily experience shows us, is dress. I 
have known a lady, at sight, fly to a red feather, and readily give her hand to a 
fringed pair of gloves. At another time, I have seen the awkward appearance of 
her rural “humble servant” move her indignation. She is jealous every time her 
rival hath a new suit; and in a rage when her woman pins her mantua to 
disadvantage. Unhappy, unguarded woman! Alas! what moving rhetoric has 


she often found in the seducing full-bottomed wig! Who can tell the resistless 
I12 
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eloquence of the embroidered coat, the gold snuff-box, and the amber-headed 
cane ? 

In the Guardian, again, there is a sprightly picture of the 
French people by Addison, which in its sarcastic painting is still so 
faithful to the national character that it shall be quoted ; also as 
a specimen of his well-bred and pointed style. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice, by the way, how palpably each 
era in our literature has its distinctive feature and manner, as generic 
of its class of writers ; so much so, and so decided in their several 
characters, that an essay of no ordinary interest might be composed 
upon the collective individuality of the writers in the great ages 
of our literary history: the brawny and Atlean strength of the 
Elizabethan era; the light horseman and foraging scamper and 
vivacity of the Cavalier style, in the Second Charles’s reign; and 
the refinement upon that, with the courtly and epigrammatic 
sententiousness, that distinguishes the Augustan age of Queen Anne, 
and which, to a certain extent, is a reflex of the manner belonging to 
the Academy of Louis XIV. 

The short specimen just quoted from Gay might easily be 
mistaken for an extract from Addison, so strong is the family likeness 
of that school of writers. Speaking of the French people, Addison 
says :— 

One can scarce conceive the pomp that appears in everything about the king ; 
but at the sametime it makes half his subjects go barefoot [this was in the so- 
called “‘ good old times” of the ancien régime]. The people, however, are the 
happiest in the world, and enjoy—from the benefit of their climate and natural 
constitution—such a perpetual gladness of heart and easiness of temper, as even 
liberty and plenty cannot bestow on those of other nations. It is not in the 
power of want or slavery to make them miserable. There is nothing to be met 
with in the country but mirth and poverty. Everyone sings, laughs, and starves, 
Their conversation is generally agreeable ; for if they have any wit or sense they 
are sure to show it. They never mend upon a second meeting, but use all the 
freedom and familiarity at first sight that a long intimacy or abundance of wine 
can scaree draw from an Englishman. Their women are perfect mistresses in the 


art of showing themselves to the best advantage. They are always gay and 
sprightly, and set off the worst faces in Europe with the best airs. 


The polished antithesis of Addison’s style here is almost like 
French writing itself; for that language is remarkable for its 
susceptibility of such treatment, and its authors are prone to a 
frequent employment of this kind of rhetorical inversion ; a pecu- 
liarity of style so predominant among them that I have been struck 
with the character of wit which is thus given to some of their gravest 
compositions. In the classical tragic writers, for instance, Corneille 
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and Racine, there may be found many of their most passionate 
periods composed of a startling paradox, and their most mournful 
cadences rounded with a brilliant antithesis. Out of the numbers 
that could be instanced, it may be sufficient merely to adduce the 
celebrated expression of Hermione, in Racine’s “ Andromache.” 
When she has engaged Orestes to murder Pyrrhus, her lover, who 
has roused her jealousy by his preference for Andromache, she 
exclaims in her anguish : “ Je fercerad le coeur que je n’ai pu oucher.” 

There is a delightful paper by Pope, again, in the Guardian, 
wherein, with his lighter vein of wit, he satirises the mere ‘ mechani- 
cal rules” of poetry manufacture, and gives “a receipt for making 
an epic poem,” after the style of a cookery-book. He promises to 
show how “epic poems may be made without a genius—nay, even 
without learning and much reading;” and which, he says, “must 
necessarily be of great use to all those poets who confess they never 
read, and of whom the world is convinced they never learn.” He 
wittily proceeds :— 

What Moliére observes of making a dinner—that any man can do it with 
money, and if a professed cook cannot without, he has his art for nothing—the 


same may be said of making a poem; it is easily brought about by him that has 
a genius ; but the skill lies in doing it without one. 


The “ Recipe,” admirable as it is, will not, on account of its length, 
allow of quotation ; but it can be read at full in No. 78 of the 
Guardian, and here these scraps may serve for a taste of it :—After 
describing how to prepare the “Fable,” the “Argument,” the “ Hero,” 
the “ Machinery ” of your “ Epic,” he proceeds to the “ Descriptions.” 
For instance,—“ For a Tempest,—Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and 
Boreas, and cast them together in one verse.” 


[Una Eurusque, Notusque ruunt ; Creberque procellis Africus.—Virgil.] 


“ Add to these of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudest you can), 
quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds and billows well together until 
they foam, and thicken your description here and there with a quick- 
sand. Brew your tempest well in your head before you set it a blow- 
ing.” ‘Fora Battle,—Pick a large quantity of images and descrip- 
tions from Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ with a spice or two from Virgil, and if 
there remain any overplus you may lay them by for a skirmish. 
Season it well with similes, and it will make an excellent battle.” 
“For the Moral and Allegory,—These you may extract out of the 
‘Fable’ afterwards at your leisure. Be sure you strain them suffi- 
ciently.” 

I have purposely avoided allusion to the Sfecfafor in my pre- 
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sent reference to the writings of Steele and Addison, because that 
delightful collection of essays formed an important feature in my 
previous remarks upon those two eminently brilliant wits. The 
Spectator succeeded the Zatler, and the Guardian was, in effect, 
no more than a continuation of the Sfectafor under another 
name. Steele, having had a quarrel with his bookseller, Tonson, 
abruptly concluded the Guardian, and commenced the Zuglishman, 
which he called “A Sequel to the Guardian.” He afterwards 
originated and conducted a multitude of other works of a similar 
character : the mere titles of the books that Steele projected, as well 
as those which he actually undertook, would form a considerable list. 
His activity of invention in this direction only was extraordinary. In 
addition to the periodicals already named, we have the Sfinster 
the Reader, the Plebeian, the Lover, the Tva-table, the Town-talk, 
the Examiner, the Connoisseur, and the Theatre. It is in the 
last-named publication that he pays that honourable and _affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his wife, whom he styles “the 
best woman that ever man had,” and he adds that “she frequently 
lamented and pined at his neglect of himself.” Steele was a thought- 
less and unthrifty man, so that his wife, being a true friend to him, 
and probably his monitor (what Charles Lamb used to say of his 
sister—his “second conscience”), Lady Steele obtained the character 
among his associates of being “ cold and penurious.” The prudent 
partners of extravagant husbands must expect to be called “ stingy” 
—it is the eulogy of squanderers. Steele, however, was not the 
mere talker about matrimonial interchanges of little kind actions : 
some of his letters to his wife—and some of them consisting of two 
or three lines only—express an unaffected and exquisite tenderness 
of sentiment ; in short, with all his errors—-and they were errors of 
the head alone,—Steele was as loveable as a man as he was refined 
as a wit. 

The next eminent writer to be named in the list of our Essayists is 
Doctor Johnson, and in doing so the question might be started 
whether the great lexicographer and burly moralist can be said to 
take any station among the humorous writers of England. Johnson, 
however, was not deficient in a certain comic vein of a peculiar cast : 
it was satiric, austere, and ponderous. Its freaks and sallies were 
elephantic. He himself compared the intellect of a genius to the 
trunk of that animal which “could knock down a man and pick up a 
pin.” The illustration was unfortunate as applied to his own mental 
conformation, for so little could he descend to the livelier and lighter 
graces of intellectual exercise, that one could hardly point to a more 
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monographic and mannered style than his own in the whole range of 
our literature. He could doubtless have “ knocked down the man” 
with his trunk, but it would have “ picked up the pin” like a leg of 
beef. He was always magniloquent and unwieldy: had he had to 
describe the machinery of the universe, or to write a receipt for 
pickling cabbage, the phraseology would have been the same. The 
finer phase of Johnson’s character evidently appears in his social and 
conversational hours, as we gather from that very industrious short- 
hand report of his commonest sayings and doings by Boswell. 

Much has been said of Johnson’s greatness and independence of 
soul, and Mr. Carlyle has placed him in his temple of heroes, laying 
frequent and much stress upon his magnanimous indignation in 
hurling out a pair of new shoes that some kind-hearted and (be it 
observed) anonymous worshipper had placed at his chamber door. 
He scorned the eleemosynary pair of shoes, but his “ independence” 
did not extend to the consistency of rejecting a pension from the 
whole country. I can perceive no difference between receiving alms 
from one man and from one million of men, and rather would I 
receive, upon principle, from the unknown one than from the 
ostentatiously bounteous million. When the pension was announced 
to him he acknowledged the boon in the following speech :—*‘ The 
English language is incapable of expressing my sentiments upon the 
occasion; I must refer to the French,—I am accad/é with His 
Majesty’s bounty.” Can he have intended this for an irony? He, 
however, accepted the gratuity. 

Nevertheless, in many—very many—points of his character, John- 
son was a grand fellow : grand in some of his conceptions ; grand in 
his social’emotions. He was constant and steady to those whom he 
loved. There was a sort of intellectual conjugality in his friendship : 
he would satirise and even scourge those whom he esteemed ; but to 
no one else would he allow the same privilege. Both Goldsmith and 
Garrick were subject to his tremendous sarcasms, but in their absence 
he was their champion and eulogist. Of Goldsmith especially he 
would bear glowing testimony to his fine qualities both of head and 
heart. Mr. Forster has recorded some noble eulogies of Goldsmith’s 
talent from the conversations of Johnson. And not the least grand 
feature in the Doctor’s character is the strenuous and honest way in 
which he went on for years, steadily and sturdily, through huge 
obstacles, carving out and raising the monument of his own fame and 
fortune. Here, indeed, he was the honourable, the magnanimous, 
the truly “independent” man, and, for an example of his fearless 
and sturdy independence of soul, it is needful only to refer to his 
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celebrated letter, addressed to Lord Chesterfield, when his great 
labour of ¢he “ Dictionary” was completed and made public; in 
which he states that his lordly patron had neglected him during the 
progress of the work ; but when he found that it was really finished 
he thought to secure the dedication of it to himself by launching two 
“‘Jittle cock-boat puffs” (as Johnson called them), announcing the 
approaching advent of the great undertaking. Johnson’s sarcasm 
upon this occasion was.sufficiently formidable to produce an explana- 
tion, if not a defence, on the part of the nobleman, and this has been 
attempted by an editor of Boswell’s life of the Doctor; it has there- 
fore been thought sufficient for this purpose to state that the Earl 
was so conscious of the wilfulness of the Doctor’s misstatement that 
he laid the public letter upon his own drawing-room table, assuming 
that act to be sufficient to clear his conduct in the mind of every 
visitor who might read it. The act was doubtless a very ingenious 
one and perfectly aristocratic in character; but we are to suppose 
that the general and public reader of the original charge would never 
suppose for a moment that Doctor Johnson would concoct so fierce 
and so formidable a statement, which, from beginning to end, would 
be an elaborate and a positive falsehood. ‘The future reader of the 
whole transaction will therefore form his own opinion of it. 

The /dler, which is perhaps the least known of his periodical 
essays, at all events less than the Rambler, was written professedly 
in the manner of the Sfectator. But it was hardly to be expected 
that the pen of the lofty and sonorous Doctor could be wielded with 
the ease and lightness so peculiarly characteristic of Steele and 
Addison in this walk of literature. ‘There is accordingly a stiffness in 
the Jdler’s slip-shod moods ; a consciousness in his assumed uncon- 
cern ; while his playfulness is uncouth and grim. Among the papers, 
however, of this periodical, is one of a somewhat pleasant cast upon 
the preparations for war that were then making, and the encampment 
of the troops “in the pathless deserts of the Isle of Wight.” The 
Zéler condoles with the “two hundred thousand ladies that are thus 
left to languish in distress, who (he says) in the absence of these 
warriors must run to sales and auctions without an attendant ; sit at 
the play without a critic to direct their opinion ; buy their fans by 
their own judgment ; dispose shells by their own invention ; walk in 
the Mall without a gallant; go to the gardens without a protector ; 
and shuffle cards with vain impatience, for want of a fourth to com- 
plete the party.” “Of these ladies, some (he says) have lap-dogs, and 
some monkeys ; but they are unsatisfactory companions. Many 
useful offices are performed by men in scarlet, to which neither dog 
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nor monkey has adequate abilities. A parrot indeed is as fine as a 
colonel ; and, if he has been much used to good company, is not 
wholly without conversation ; but a parrot, after all, is a poor little 
creature, and has neither sword nor shoulder-knot; can neither dance, 
nor play at cards.” When Johnson and Garrick were once introduced 
to a person who was reported to have great conversational powers, 
and had given a detailed specimen of his talent, the lively actor turned 
to his companion’s ear, and imparted the following condensed criticism 
upon what they had heard :—‘“ Flabby, I think, flabby !” I fear that 
the same judgment must be passed upon the specimen just produced 
of the Doctor’s humour. And here is a sample of the true Johnsonian 
style, from another paper in the /d/er, wherein he maintains that the 
“qualities requisite to conversation are very exactly represented by a 
bowl of punch.” The argument is conducted with his own portentous 
swing of diction. Thus, he tells us, that ‘‘Acids unmixed will distort 
the face, and torture the palate ;” that “the taste of sugar is generally 
pleasing, but it cannot long be eaten by itself /” And he concludes 
with the following peroration :— 


He only will please long who, by tempering the acidity of satire with the 
sugar of civility, and allaying the deat of wit with the frigidity of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of conversation ; and as that punch can be drunk in the 
greatest quantity which has the largest proportion of water, so that companion 
will be the oftenest welcome whose talk flows out with inoffensive copiousness, 
and unenvied insipidity ! 


Surely Poole’s parody upon the Johnsonian style, in the notes to 
his “Hamlet” travesty, was no caricature ; but one would ask, which 
of our Magazine editors of the present day would accept, and pay for 
the above article, coming from an unknown writer ? 

We are to speak of Goldsmith, sincere Oliver Goldsmith, in the 
character of an essayist. Heretofore he has claimed our attention 
as a historian, a biographer, a naturalist, a poet, a dramatist, and 
writer of fiction. In the two last compartments of literature he 
shines to the greatest advantage, having taken his position among our 
classics as one of the elect. Ifanything could prove the true test of 
genius under the cloud of prejudice; or say, of misapprehension 
arising from misrepresentation, it would be the gradual and firm hold 
that the writings of this enchanting author have taken upon the 
affections of the civilised world, in the face of an insinuated contempt 
for his social character, and which produced an unrecognised influence 
upon that of the intellectual man. It is remarkable, that in conse- 
quence of the stupid misconceptions by Boswell of Goldsmith’s real 
nature and disposition, his talent has rarely been the subject of 
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conversation, without the accompanying remark of his having been a 
very vain man, and a very weak man: vain to a Narcissus-like admira- 
tion of his own person ; and weak, even to envy, upon hearing a young 
lady praised for her beauty. And so the true character of Goldsmith 
has waited its time—*“ it could afford it,” as Douglas Jerrold happily 
said ; and it has now received retribution at the hands of Mr. Forster, 
in his ample biography of the man. I request emphatically to express 
my own individual thanks for the completion of this “labour of love” 
—for such it has evidently been; and thereby, for the justice rendered 
to the character and fame of a true genius, and an estimable being; for 
from my youth I have felt the necessity of the vindication that 
has, at length, been so fully, and ably, and gracefully fulfilled. 

In the essays of Goldsmith, as in his “Citizen of the World” 
(which is but a series of lively essays, in another form, upon the 
national character, habits, and customs), the same wzlaboured fine 
sense is apparent in every page; the same shrewd perception of 
human nature in all its workings and petty chicaneries ; the same 
sweet-tempered rebuke and raillery ; the same toothless sarcasm ; the 
same gentle wit and bland humour. What can be more lively and 
pleasant than his dialogue with the seaman who has lost a leg in the 
wars, and is deprived of assistance from his country, because the 
accident happened in a privateer’s and not in the Government 
service: with his amusing and rational antipathy to our “ national 
enemies,” as Christian rulers have called the French. “I hate the 
French (says Jack), because they are all slaves and wear wooden 
shoes.” ‘The philosophy of fortitude, endurance, and cheerfulness in 
the midst of privation, so beautifully illustrated in the hero’s own 
simple memoir, who although his whole career has been a series ot 
disaster, is merry and hopeful to the last. ‘This is quite in the philo- 
sophy of Shakespeare. 

If I had had the good fortune (he concludes) to have lost my leg and use of my 
hand on board a king’s ship, and not a-board a privateer, I should have been 
entitled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my life; but that was not 
my chance: one man is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another with 
a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, I enjoy good health, and will for 


ever love Liberty and old England. Liberty, Property, and old England for 
ever, Huzza! 


And then succeeds one of Goldsmith’s unostentatious little pieces 
of worldly wisdom :— 
So saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration of his intrepidity and con- 


tent; nor could I avoid acknowledging that an habitual acquaintance with 
misery serves better than philosophy to teach us to despise it. 
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Again, in the conversation between the soldier, the porter, and 
the debtor, at the Counter-prison window, upon the prospect of 
an invasion from the French. The debtor’s apprehension lest we 
lose our liberties ; the porter’s remark that the French are all slaves, 
and fit only to carry burthens ; while the soldier’s alarm is— 

Not so much for our liberties as for our religion. What will become of our 
religion, my lads? May the devil sink me into flames (such was the solemnity of 


his adjuration) if the French should come over, but our religion would be utterly 
undone. 


And so might be cited from the little volume of his “ Essays ” alone, 
a hundred shrewd, and lively, and amiable passages and descriptions. 

Again, and lastly, how thoroughly wise and practical (in the 
thick of its sprightly humour) is the moral at the end of his account 
of the friend who in his penury and destitution seeks in vain to 
borrow the sums which had been volunteered when he needed no 
assistance ; and who ends in missing his aim even to be invited to a 
dinner that he wanted. There is something pathetic in the satiric 
truth and jesting that conclude this essay. It may appear trite to 
our ears, but many of Goldsmith’s axioms have been re-fused, and 
remodelled, and re-applied, till they are like old-world sayings. Few 
authors, indeed, have been more ruthlessly pillaged than Goldsmith 
was in his day. He was compelled to collect his essays, and 
subscribe his name to them, in order to prevent their being wholly 
and irredeemably claimed and possessed by mere marauders. In his 
preface to the collection he pleasantly excuses himself for the publi- 
cation of papers so well known to the reading world :— 

Most of these Essays [he says] have been regularly reprinted twice or thrice a 

year, and conveyed to the public through the channel of some engaging publica- 
tion, If there be a pride in multiplied editions, I have seen some of my labours 
sixteen times reprinted, and claimed by different parents as their own. I have 
seen them flourished at the beginning with praise, and signed at the end with the 
names Philantos, Philalethes, Philalentheros, and Philanthropos. These gentle- 
men have kindly stood sponsors to my productions ; and, to flatter me more, have 
always taken my errors on themselves. 
This pleasantry has all the satiric grace of Steele or Addison. And 
here is the passage of half humorous, half pathetic advice that 
concludes his account of the man who could not compass an 
invitation to dinner :— 


O, ye beggars of my acquaintance! whether in rags or lace, whether in Kent- 
street or the Mall, whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles's, might I be permitted 
to advise as a friend—Never seem to want the favour which you solicit. Apply 
to every passion but human pity for redress: you may find permanent relief from 
vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice; but from compassion, never. The 
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very eloquence of a poor man is disgusting. . . . . To ward off the gripe 
of poverty, you must pretend to be a stranger to her, and she will at least use you 
with ceremony. If you be caught dining upon a halfpenny porringer of pea-soup 
and potatoes, praise the wholesomeness of your frugal repast. You may observe 
that Dr. Cheyne has prescribed pease-broth. Hint that you are not one of those 
who are always making a deity of their bellies. If, again, you are obliged to 
wear flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the first to remark that stuffs are 
‘very much worn at Paris; or, if there be found some irreparable defects in any 
part of your equipage which cannot be concealed by all the arts of sitting cross- 
legged, coaxing or darning, say that neither you nor Samson Gideon were ever 
very fond of dress. . . . . In short, however caught, never give in, but 
ascribe to the frugality of your disposition what others might be apt to attribute 
to the narrowness of your circumstances. To be poor, and to seem poor, is a 
certain method never to rise, Pride in the Great is hateful; in the Wise it is 
ridiculous; but beggarly pride is a rational vanity which I have been taught to 
applaud and excuse, 


And admirably has he illustrated the principle of this philosophy in 
the well-known account of that most amusing of all coxcombs and 
mendicant tuft-hunters, the inimitable little Beau Tibbs. 

Goldsmith was a fine, warm-hearted, honest fellow; and the 
emotions of his heart are to be quite as much reverenced as the emo- 
tions of his head; and, of a surety, the results of the one are 
dependent upon the constitution of the other—they act in concert. 

The cant phrase has been constantly applied to him (and has in a 
former essay been repeated); that “he was no man’s enemy but 
his own ;” and, as Hazlitt well replied, “Then every man ought to 
have been his friend.” In alluding to that truly fine writer (William 
Hazlitt) it will naturally be inferred that he should be introduced 
among our national “ Essayists ;’ and he stands indeed in the first 
rank with the greatest. But in this essay, forming one of the series 
upon the “Comic Writers of England,” I could—with consistency— 
do little more than a//ude to him in his essay-character. Hazlitt was 
essentially a grave writer, possessing a metaphysical faculty of high 
order ; also possessing a formidable power of contemptuous sarcasm ; 
and at times displaying a lustrous feeling for and effusion of the 
poetical in his language. It has been objected to him that he was 
too prone to the paradox in his writing—a charge not groundless ; 
but I think that upon almost every occasion of his using the 
paradox, he will be found both to prove his case and reconcile the 
apparent inconsistency. His “ Table Talk,” and other essays ; his 
criticisms, dramatic and other lectures, have deservedly become 
standard classics ; and he himself in his public character will live in 
the memory of posterity as being almost the only one of a knot of 
political out-and-out reformers, who to the last “held fast his 
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integrity ”—living and dying an honest, consistent lover and 
worshipper of liberty, in the abstract. 

They among my readers who happen not to have read Charles 
Lamb’s two essays—the one upon “ King Lear,” and the other upon 
the “Genius of Hogarth,” have yet to become acquainted with two 
among the most masterly compositions in this class of writing. They 
are to be read for their perfect comprehensiveness of the subjects ; 
for their completeness of argument ; for their refinement of taste ; 
and for the choice and classic structure of the language. I never 
knew Lamb, in conversation, fail to establish his position in an 
argument ; and moreover, he was sure to attain his end by an 
unexpected and original train of thought. It was perfectly true what 
Hazlitt said of him ; that whoever, or how many soever might have 
been of the party, Lamb always said the wittiest and best thing of the 
evening. So in his written compositions I could not name one of 
his contemporaries who would have been able to have treated the 
subjects he selected with more definitiveness of reasoning, more 
rareness and elegance of illustration ; more novelty and delicacy of 
wit and humour; for the character of Lamb’s wit and humour are 
quite as original as they are exquisite and true. Who could have 
surpassed him in that paper in the “Elia” series which is entitled ““The 
Two Races of Men ;” wherein he merges all classes and distinctions, 
and varieties of the human animal into two master-races; and these he 
denominates ‘‘The Borrowers and the Lenders?” ‘The human 
species (he says), according to the best theory I can form of it, is. 
composed of two distinct races ; the men who borrow, and the men 
who lend. To these original diversities may be reduced all those 
impertinent classifications of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, 
black men, and red men. All the dwellers upon earth, ‘ Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites,’ flock hither, and do naturally fall in with 
one or other of these primary distinctions. The infinite superiority of 
the former (the borrower), which I choose to designate as the great race, 
is discernible in their figure, port, and a certain instinctive sovereignty. 
The latter (the lenders) are born degraded. ‘He shall serve his. 
brethren.’ There is something in the air of one of this cast, lean 
and suspicious; contrasting with the open, trusting, generous. 
manners of the borrower.” ‘The delicacy and polish of this satire is. 
worthy of Addison in his richest vein; indeed, it is worthy of any 
wit, it is worthy of Rabelais; and Rabelais has a wonderful chapter 
in commendation of borrowing: one of his arguments is, that the 
debtor has this advantage over the creditor, and the man of wealth 
with his heirs and his expectants, that the debtor is sure to have the 
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prayers of all his creditors ; because they take an intense interest in 
his existence and well-doing in the world. Not so the man of wealth 
—the sooner he is out of it, the sooner others will be benefited. 
Lamb’s portrait of one of the “Great Race” is sketched in his best 
manner. He says, “ What a careless, even deportment hath your 
borrower ! what rosy gills! What a beautiful reliance on Providence 
doth he manifest ; taking no more thought than the lilies! What 
contempt for money! accounting it (yours and mine especially) no 
better than dross! What a liberal confounding of those pedantic 
distinctions of meum and tuum. . . . He is the true taxer. who 
‘calleth all the world up to be taxed,’ and the distance is as vast 
between him and one of us, as subsisted between the Augustan 
Majesty and the poorest obolary Jew that paid it tribute- 
pittance at Jerusalem! His exactions too have such a cheerful 
voluntary air! He cometh to you with a smile, and troubleth 
you with no receipt; confining himself to no set season. 
. . . He is the true Propontic which never ebbeth! The sea 
which taketh handsomely at each man’s hand.” If this be not wit 
and of the first water, then are the terms convertible, and dullness 
has the ascendant. ‘They have little perception and judgment who 
consider Lamb a mannered reflector of our old writers. He did live 
in the past, confessedly : he was a link in the golden chain of intellect 
that has descended from our Olympus ; and he is one of the high 
conclave. Lamb thought like our great wits; but he thought also 
for himself ; and he was a very original thinker ; so much so, that I 
know no one to whom I could strictly liken him, either in his 
sedate and grave moods, or in his wit and his humour. The choice 
and even fastidious delicacy of his fancy ; his quickness of perception ; 
the felicity and wisdom of his humour, all linked and glittering in 
sportive combination throughout his writings, are distinctly and 
implicitly his own. 

The least original of his compositions, in point of manner, and 
perhaps the most artificial in style and sentiment (notwithstanding 
the beauty and gentleness of the machinery), is the “ Rosamund 
Gray ;” and he once, of his own accord, acknowledged to me that it 
was “affected in its construction, and that he wrote it in imitation 
of the sentimental school of Mackenzie.” 

One prominent characteristic of Lamb’s mind consisted in an 
orthodox reverence for opinions and customs that have received 
ancestral sanction and respect. I never knew a more practical 
quietist than he. He disturbed no one’s opinions where he thought 
them sincere, and he thwarted not the customs of his friends. It is 
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not here inferred that he would refrain from a joke or a banter, but it 
would be a harmless one. ‘Those whom he inclined to like (young 
people especially) he would try with sallies of satire; and if they 
endured his ordeal with temper they at once ensured his friendly 
consideration. And what a “friend” he was to possess |—what frank 
and sincere advice !—and what a sound and unerring judgment! 
For, with all his living in the “ past,” and his remote associations 
with the Old World, Lamb had a social communion with the present. 
No one more truly sympathised with his species. He never chat- 
tered about sympathy—he acted. He allowed his infant school- 
mistress thirty pounds a-year till her death. What millionist that 
ever existed dispensed the same proportion of his income to his 
mental nurse? Lamb had his reward here ; for no man could have 
received more sincere respect and friendly affection than he. His 
grateful worshipper, Moxon, well and truly says of him: “ His very 
failings were such, that he was loved rather for them than in spite of 
them.” 

A worthy monument has been erected to his memory in the two 
last volumes of his Life and Letters. ‘They ought to be known to all 
readers, for he there appears in a glory of unselfishness and mag- 
nanimity that of itself alone is sufficient to make one hopeful for 
human nature in an age of speculative more than practical loving- 
kindness. Nothing but the divulging of Lamb’s conduct towards his 
sister could have extenuated the publication of that awful catastrophe 
which befel her. We will not dwell upon the fact but to justify the 
recording of the sad event, on the ground that she most assuredly 
would have been the first to have sacrificed her own feelings upon the 
occasion, and in doing so have exalted the character and conduct of 
her brother. 

The finest of Lamb’s essays (after those already alluded to) are, 
“The New Year's Eve,” “ Mrs. Battle’s Opinion of Whist,” an 
exquisitely playful paper ; ‘“‘ The Old and the New Schoolmaster,” in 
which the touching description of the teacher’s wife is from the pen of 
Mary Lamb ; the essay upon “ Imperfect Sympathies ;” ‘“‘ Mackery 
End in Hertfordshire ;’ “‘ Grace before Meat,” and which contains some 
of his finest and most varied thought ; the description of “ Some of the 
Old Actors ;” that perfect one, “On the Acting of Munden,” whose 
talent deserved such a recorder ; and lastly, his most humorous and 
best known, the “ Dissertation on Roast Pig.” The mock gravity 
and quiet drollery in this remarkable paper has, I should suppose, 
rarely been exceeded. How amusing the record of the infant dawn 
of the culinary art !—that the first discoveries of the glories of roast 
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pork and of crackling should be traced to the burning down of a pig- 
stye! And then the slow progress of human improvement—that 
houses were to be slightly built (for the sake of economy) in order 
that they might be fired when a pig was to be roasted ; and lastly, the 
apotheosis upon the suckling when he is brought to table! “ There 
is no flavour (says the eulogy) comparable, I will contend, to that of 
the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted crackling, as it is 
well called. The very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure 
at this banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance with the 
adhesive oleaginous—oh, call it not fa¢/—but an indefinable sweet- 
ness growing up to it, the tender blossoming of fat, fat cropped in the 
bud, taken in the shoot, in the first innocence, the cream and quint- 
essence of the child-pig’s yet pure food ; the lean no lean, but a kind 
of animal manna, or rather fat avd lean (if it must be so) so blended 
and running into each other that both together make but one 
ambrosian result or common substance.” The “ Almanach des Gour- 
mands” has no eloquence comparable with this. Apicius, or Dart- 
neuf, or any other epicure (Dr. Kitchener in the list), would have 
turned pale at such a carmen triumphale to the perfection of 
the art. 

Lamb’s Letters, I was going to say, are as fine as his Essays, and I 
do not feel inclined to withhold the opinion. In their class of com- 
position—as letters—familiar communings with his friends, they are 
incomparable : so spontaneous ; so little of the professor of literature 
in them: so natural, so reflective, so wise, so profoundly pathetic, so 
cheerful, so polished, so humorous—in short, so totally unconscious 
of their being converted into an epistolary apotheosis. 

The one to Baron Field, who was a judge in South Australia, is 
absolutely perfect for its wit and originality of thought. Those also 
to Manning are full of pleasantry. One of this complexion, dissuad- 
ing him from a project of making a tour to “Independent Tartary,” 
is a complete transcript of his peculiar vein of drollery. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake (he says), don’t think any more of ‘ Independent 
Tartary.’ .... I tremble for your Christianity. .... Thereisa 
Tartar man now exhibiting at Exeter "Change. Come and talk with 
him, and hear what he says first. Indeed, he is no very favourable 
specimen of his countrymen! But perhaps the best thing you can 
do is to “ry to get the idea out of your head. For this purpose 
repeat to yourself every night, after you have said your prayers, the 
words ‘Independent Tartary—Independent Tartary,’ two or three 
times, and associate them with the idea of oblivion.” Again he says : 
—‘ Some say these Tartar people are cannibals! and then conceive 
a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool ma/lignity of 
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mustard and vinegar!” Further on he returns to the charge :—“ The 
Tartars are really a cold, insipid, smouchy set. You'll be sadly 
moped (if you are not eaten) among them. Pray ¢ry and cure your- 
self. Take hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, twas none of my 
thought originally). Shave yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for 
saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow Shave the 
upper lip. Go about like a European. Read no books of voyages 
{they are nothing but lies); only now and then a romance to keep 
your fancy under. Above all, don’t go to any sights of wild beasts. 
That has been your ruin.” And he concludes :—“ Have a care, my 
dear friend, of Anthropophagi! their stomachs are always craving. 
’Tis terrible to be weighed out at fip-pence a pound! To sit at table 
{the reverse of fishes in Holland), not as a guest, but as a meat! 
God bless you! Air and exercise may do great things 
with some minister,—why not your father?” 

In taking leave of a subject that has naturally run out some length, 
I cannot, nevertheless, conclude without naming one essayist of our 
own time who may rank with the very best I have enumerated. I 
mean the ever sparkling, ever graceful-minded Leigh Hunt, whose 
conversation was the champagne of colloquial wine ; whose breakfast- 
table was as vivacious as most men’s supper-tables ; whose lips flowed 
with sentences that might have figured in papers on blithe themes, or 
have suggested essays upon mirthful wisdom. Charmingly as Leigh 
Hunt wrote,—and few writers possess such an ever-fresh charm in 
their style,—his talk was even yet more charming. Effortless, bril- 
liant, full of a delightful ease and spontaneity of expression ; teeming 
with kindly and liberal thoughts towards his brother men ; pregnant 
with the enchanting impression that he himself enjoyed what he was 
speaking of; possessing the added attraction of lively manner and 
demeanour, sweet voice and look, with a vast fund of animal spirits,— 
Leigh Hunt’s spoken effusions surpassed his written effusions in 
vivacity and impulse; although his essays are among the most 
vivacious and impulsive of animated writings. He had the gift of 
investing the most ordinary of subjects with a quite peculiar grace 
and zest, and could make even commonplace attractive by reason 
of his power in getting at the core of whatever beauty lay natively 
enshrined therein. The mere titles of some of his best papers in his 
Indicator and Companion testify this gift of Leigh Hunt's: wit- 
ness his essay “On Coaches,” “On Hats,” “On Sticks,” and “On a 
Pebble,” each of which serve exquisitely to illustrate the philosophy 
of our great poet’s significant words :— 


Most poor matters point to rich ends. 
VoL, VIII, N.S. 1872. 





UNTOLD INCIDENTS OF THE 
TICHBORNE CASE. 


(Y,O more remarkable consideration is suggested ‘by recol- 

® lections of the Great Tichborne Trial than the alternate 

‘ fatigue and intensity of interest evinced by the public 

throughout its progress. For instance, during some of 

the twenty-six days through which the Attorney-General’s address 
extended, many of those who had made a fierce struggle to secure a 
glance at the principal actors in the scene would have been delighted 
to escape from the poisonous atmosphere of the Court—so described 
by Chief Justice Bovill—if exit were possible. This was especially 
the case whilst the head of the English Bar was wading through the 
wearily-repeated evidence given before the Chili Commission. It 
was only those who were in the vicinity of Miss Braine—who stood 
her ground “ manfully” from the first day of the hearing to the last— 
who had an opportunity of being diverted at times during this un- 
interesting stage of the memorable case. A gentleman—apparently 
the soul of good nature, whose interests were said by some to be 
neutral in the case, and who was described by others as “the 
fat bond-holder ”—took up his place in the earlier part of each 
sitting, near this lady, who was indefatigable in her tatting and 
crochet work. Whenever the Attorney-General made a joke, which 
frequently occurred, at the expense of “ Mr. Castro,” her well-condi- 
tioned neighbour laughed hilariously, at which he was immediately 
called to order by Miss Braine with an acerbity of remonstrance 
which instantly restored him to a position of repose. The unhesi- 
tating alacrity with which he relinquished his own seat for any new- 
comer in order that he might extricate himself from close contiguity 
with the lady aforesaid was one of the most amusing features of the 
case—it may be called a feature, as the display of this transparent cheer- 
fulness was of constant recurrence. Towards the termination of the 
suit, as it eventuated in Westminster Hall, our friend, as if he had 
obtained a foresight of what was about to happen, “ chummed ” with 
one of the fair witnesses for the defendant, by whom his now almost 
unintermittent merriment was more cordially appreciated than it had 
been by the lady who was described as “the peevish-looking little 
woman, with the very high forehead.” To this unprepossessing 
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person, however, those who were in Court from day to day were 
indebted for many a hearty laugh, as at intervals, when the Claimant 
was hit very hard by counsel, Miss Braine retorted to audiences “ fit, 
though few” in her vicinity, to whom she conveyed her opinion of 
the Attorney-General in words not less vigorous than the now 
historical “ five” * by which, at the commencement of the speech for 
the defence, the Claimant was designated. 

However sceptical people may be regarding the possession by 
lawyers of human emotions which, it is generally assumed, have been 
eradicated from the legal bosom by a course of indifferent dinners at 
one of the Inns of Court, no one who attended the Tichborne 
trial from day to day could doubt for a moment that in it— as 
expressed by himself in a figure of speech perhaps not rhetorically 
perfect—the private feelings of the Attorney-General were largely 
embarked. Although a conventional phrase is employed in making 
the proposition, it may be unhesitatingly stated that never in the 
course of a civil trial has greater emotion been evinced by an 
advocate—indeed, many lawyers whose horse-hair has grown brown 
in the dingy atmosphere of law courts, assert that such a display has 
never been witnessed in their time—than by the Attorney-General, 
when denouncing the Claimant for his “ foul and detestable ” attack on 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s honour. Solemnly and earnestly, as he approached 
the subject, he reminded the jury of how bravely “that stainless lady” 
had met the charge made against her—how, though the pains and 
perils of childbearing were impending over her, she chose to meet her 
slanderer face to face and would appear in the witness-box to prove 
the falsehood of his infernal calumny. Here his voice faltered, and 
with a power of pathos, almost devout in its impressiveness, he said that 
though it was not his duty to sing her praises, whenever in after life 
he wished to point to an example of mingled gentleness and firmness 
in a woman, he would recall the presence of Mrs. Radcliffe in the 
Westminster Sessions House. It was manifestly by a great struggle 
that the learned gentleman was able to complete the sentence, and 
the last words of it were uttered in half-finished syllables, while the 
tears which ran down his cheeks were full and frequent. The effect 
on the audience was almost overwhelming ; as it seemed to influence 
alike those interested on both sides. Miss Braine, whose movements 
could not fail at any eventful moment to attract attention, kept her 
eyes stedfastly shut, her cheeks being deadly pale. At such a 
moment, indeed, it may be surmised that she wished she had never 





* Conspirator, perjurer, forger, slanderer, and villain. 
KK2 
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become party to a cause of which after a time the most prominent 
single incident was the vindication against a charge of foul dishonour 
of the lady who had been under her own charge whilst passing 
from youth to womanhood. Old and apparently hardened lawyers 
dropped their eye-glasses, or fiddled with their watch-chains, some of 
them at the same time making a strenuous effort not to appear moved 
in the slightest degree by the scene of which they were spectators. 
Where, at this hour, was the lady in the defence of whose reputation 
the advocate had stirred up the sympathetic emotions of so many? 
In her accustomed place—her husband by her side, and as she 
wept with head bent down, her sobs showed how deeply she felt 
what had been said so fervently in defence of her outraged name. 

After the splendid appeal thus briefly depicted, an accident occurred 
which saved the Attorney-General from certain embarrassment ; some 
papers he had to refer to were mislaid and a short interval was 
thus given him to recover himself—it was evident that he could 
not proceed at once. ‘The enunciation of the passages quoted was 
followed by an almost painful silence, which continued until it was 
broken by the buzz of conversation which normally ensued at the mid- 
day adjournment of the court. Even then those who saw the Attorney- 
General’s feelings yielding to his own words, continued to’ speak of 
the impressiveness of the episode, and no hearing was given to a few 
unbearded legal functionaries, apparently interested in the fortunes of 
the plaintiff, when these juvenile luminaries gave it as their opinion that 
“emotion and orange brandy won’t do, you know, at the price ”— 
the beverage referred to having been sometimes used by the Attorney- 
General during the progress of his address. 

The only other “untold incident” of that day happened at the 
conclusion of the reading by the Attorney-General of the verses 
written by Chidiock Tichborne just before his execution, not on 
Tower Hill as stated by the learned counsel, but in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. When Sir John Coleridge had finished the second verse, the 
last lines of which run thus :— 


My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done, 


one of the jurymen, doubtless carried away by the sentiment, 
amply conveyed as it was through the exquisite elocution of the 
Attorney-General, initiated the applause which followed by rapping 
on the desk before him ; he was instantly reminded, however, of this 
slight manifestation of partiality by his immediate neighbour, and at 
once expressed by gesture his own surprise that he could be possibly 
betrayed into such an involuntary movement. 
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Before leaving the speech for the defence it may be cited asa 
curious fact in journalism, that in no paper was the telling sentence 
which formed the last words of the address correctly reported. The 
speaker, having said that it was the privilege of the jury to hold the 
scales of equal justice, went on to suggest the consequences of their 
verdict according to the side it favoured; then winding up witha 
manifestly finished rhetorical antithesis, with emphasis which may be 
characterised as majestic, he demanded that verdict from the jury, 
for, he exclaimed, looking towards them, “/am right, and you 
are just.” In the newspapers the sentence was reported “ For my 
cause is right and you are just”—the almost dramatic effect of the 
figure described being thus altogether lost. 

The first “ untold incident” worthy of note during the examination 
of the defendant’s witnesses was the exclamation by several when 
Mr. Alfred Seymour, M.P., uncle of Roger Tichborne, was examined :— 
“ By Jove! isn’t he like the Claimant?” ‘ He’ll ruin the case for the 
defendant!” ‘Well, if the Claimant isn’t Roger, that man is!” 
Mr. Seymour’s evidence, however, was too strong and ingenuous to 
allow any slight accidental resemblance with another man to 
interfere with its cogency; and Mr. Sergeant Ballantine showed that 
he felt the strength of the testimony against his client, for his last 
question to the witness would have been that in which he was asked 
whether he did or did not see any resemblance between the plaintiff 
and Roger Tichborne, had not Mr. Giffard bent behind the examin- 
ing counsel, and whispered a suggestion which was embodied 
in the question, “Do you think there is any resemblance 
between yourself and the Claimant?” It is unquestionable, and no 
breach of secrecy is involved in the disclosure, that the likeness 
referred to had an influence, on one of the jurors at least, for some 
short time. While Mr. Seymour was in the box he treated his 
auditors to two very amusing bits of what may be called unconscious 
comedy, for it was plain by his manner that nothing was farther from 
his intention than to act the funny man. Not understanding one of 
Mr. Sergeant Ballantine’s questions, the witness asked: “Do you 
mean ”—pointing at the same time to the place where the Claimant 
usually sat while in court. The examining counsel hinted that the 
gesture was generally used when reference was made to a being who 
resided under the earth ; Mr. Seymour indicated by his manner that 
he was not quite sure that there was not some affinity between “this 
man,” as he always contemptuously designated the Claimant, and the 
more ancient personage to whom Mr. Sergeant Ballantine alluded. 
The witness’s estimate of the plaintiff’s character—though indirectly 
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given—was conveyed to those present in court with irresistible comic 
effect, though, as stated, the intention was plainly different, and the 
reason adduced for not letting the Claimant's advisers know anything 
about the tattoo marks on Roger Tichborne’s arm—because “this man” 
would have tattooed himself—was the cause of repeated shouts of 
laughter, in which the plaintiff’s counsel did of heartily join. 
Undoubtedly the keystone of the defendant’s case was the effective 
disproval by Mrs. Radcliffe of the accusation made against her by 
the Claimant. Now that the civil case is over, it may be said that 
never was so foul a charge, which at first sight it appeared impossible 
to utterly and satisfactorily refute, so completely and conclusively 
destroyed. From sitting to sitting—‘ I never missed a day,” was her 
own expression in the witness box—she appeared before the Court 
and jury, and an audience which at times included many who within 
her hearing asked, with rude impetuosity, “ Where is Mrs. Radcliffe?” 
In the face ofall that has been so often urged in deprecation of 
Cockney ignorance, it must be said that nearly all who knew her 
appearance refrained from a vulgar and obtrusive display of know- 
_Tedge, which might have been obtained from one, at least, of the 
ushers—that is, the most garrulous and insolent of them—for a shilling. 
On the day on which it was anticipated that she would be sworn, 
the Court was densely crowded—so much so that the Judge made a 
peremptory order that some of the approaches should be cleared. 
When, after the examination of some other witnesses was concluded, 
Mrs. Radcliffe was called, there was an instantaneous movement, but 
the lady, whose name, as announced by the Attorney-General, was 
heard distinctly throughout the Court, made no reply. After a 
lapse of a few seconds, however, Mrs. Radcliffe, dressed in black, 
rose from her seat at the back of the Court, and was assisted by 
another lady in loosening her veil, so that she might be able to 
raise it readily on being sworn in the box. Leaning on her husband’s 
arm, she struggled through two dense lines of people, who, if 
pardonably curious, were manifestly sympathetic. It might have 
been expected, considering her condition of health, the charge made 
against her honour, and the constant excitement of the trial, that 
Mrs. Radcliffe would appear dejected ; so far from that, however, 
was her demeanour, that her replies were given with a ready cheer- 
fulness, which qualified her answers to Mr. Sergeant Ballantine as well as 
to the accomplished gentleman who so gallantly asserted, not only 
her name, but also that of the ill-starred youth whose love for her 
was the only romance and passion of his life. When the Attorney- 
General justly said that those who believe in the honour and 
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virtue of their own wives and sisters, and yet disbelieve in the 
honour and virtue of the wives and sisters of others, are objects 
of loathing and detestation, there was a murmur of approving 
applause ; yet the eagerness of the public to hear'some explanation 
of the plaintift’s accusation gave an indirect contradiction to their 
quasi-generous sympathy with a lady in the hour of her triumph—for 
the Attorney-General had shown in the course of his speech that 
when the time came at which she would have to speak, that would 
be the hour of her triumph, and that her word would prove the 
Claimant’s lie to be “ gross and palpable.” 

On the 22nd of February, then, began the most interesting scene 
in that memorable drama, which, whilst violating all the unities of 
time, place, and action, has maintained its interest with slight inter- 
vals since the 8th of May, 1871. To all the questions put to her 
regarding her youthful companionship with Roger Tichborne she 
answered readily—an indescribably pathetic strain running through 
the recital. It was only when the sacred souvenirs of her early love 
were dragged into light that her voice faltered or her hand 
trembled. 

Some time ago, when the relics of the happiness of a ducal family 
were put up to auction before the usual audience which invades the 
mansions of the noble when misfortune falls upon them, even the 
journal which so often boasts of its cold philosophy dwelt on the 
sudden destruction of all the happy associations of that house. 
During the hearing of the Tichborne case no word of generous pity 
was uttered for the lady who had to drag forth into the idle gaze of 
an inquisitive public all the tokens of Roger Tichborne’s devotion to 
her, and all the mementoes of her early love for him. Yet they 
were dragged forth and treated with ruthless indifference. Locks of 
hair— the inscriptions on the coverings almost obliterated —were 
passed from hand to hand for curious inspection, just as transfixed 
butterflies are handed round at a sozrée of savants learned in natural 
history. Birthday presents from Katherine Doughty to Roger Tich- 
borne, and from him to her, were treated with as little reverence as if 
they were the remnants of some bankrupt stock, and rosaries dear to 
one living being for more reasons than their religious associations were 
tossed from usher to attorney, from attorney to clerk, from clerk to 
counsel and back again, as if they were pieces of stolen property handed 
round for examination during the adjournment ofa criminal court. This 
almost sacrilegious treatment of things sacred to her from a thousand 
sad and happy memories certainly seemed to oppress Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe grievously ; and the only time during her trying examination 
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she might have been said to “give way” was when a note accom- 
panying one of her birthday presents to Roger Tichborne was read 
by the Attorney-General. How unhesitatingly she denied not only the 
specific accusation made against her by the Claimant, but also almost 
every detail which he related to substantiate his story is now part of 
journalistic history. When Mr. Sergeant Ballantine rose to cross- 
examine her every neck was strained to catch every syllable he and the 
witness uttered ; and the interest became almost oppressive in intensity 
when the learned Sergeant premised his last interrogatory by imploring 
Mrs. Radcliffe to answer him as seriously as he put his question. 
But that question had no relation to the accusation against her 
honourable name ; and as she walked from the box, at that moment 
began the rapid decline of the Claimant’s fortunes, so long in the 
ascendant. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s cheerfulness during the trying ordeal through 
which she passed was the subject of surprise to every one. Perhaps 
it was the reaction of “an innocent wife and mother” after the 
terrible suspense of the past two years. ‘To the reporters she signified 
more than once, through a gentleman who, with her husband, stood 
near the witness-box, that her name should be spelt “ Katherine,” 
not with the initial “ C,” as had occurred frequently before during the 
progress of the case. When her cross-examination had ended a seat 
was found for her, strangely enough, by Mr. Spofforth, the Claimant’s 
attorney, who, with gallant elegance, pointed out the place which, by a 
curious accident, was on the Claimant’s side. In fact, for a while she was 
next neighbour to Mr. Sergeant Ballantine. The day after her examina- 
tion was concluded Mrs. Radcliffe left for home. Chief Justice 
Bovill has expressed the opinion of the nation regarding her trium- 
phant vindication of her reputation from the slander of a villain ; and 
though a few of the loathsome sceptics to whom the Attorney- 
General referred may still be abroad, no child of Katherine Rad- 
cliffe’s need ever blush at the mention of its mother’s name. 

The lengthy evidence of Lady Doughty was destructive of a great 
part of the Claimant’s case. Doubtless its cogency was enhanced by 
the clearness and conciseness with which every statement was made by 
the witness, who is now seventy-six years of age. Now and then—very 
seldom—she hesitated about a date, but her testimony about facts was 
irrefragable. On one reply elicited in the course of her examination 
but little stress has been placed by commentators—a reply on which one 
of the strongest arguments against the Claimant in the summing up by 
defendant’s counsel would probably have been based. Lady Doughty, 
it may be remembered, stated in her evidence that the little faith she 
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ever had in the Claimant was entirely destroyed by the expression in 
one of his letters—‘‘ May the blessed Maria /azve mercy on your soul.” 
The certainty that that phrase would not have been used by a Catholic 
was not sufficiently explained by Lady Doughty ; it would doubtless 
have been shown by some of the clerical witnesses who were to follow, 
but it may be noted that a Catholic never uses the supplication 
“Have mercy,” except in direct appeals to the Deity, and as there 
was at least one Catholic on the jury, it may be presumed that he 
explained the distinction to his fellows. 

Though the case ended somewhat suddenly, such a termina- 
tion was not by any means a surprise to those who attended the 
hearing from day to day. The evidence about the tattoo marks was 
conclusive, the variations between the statements regarding them 
given by the different witnesses showing plainly that the testimony 
was not “trumped up,” and that collusion was impossible. The 
finishing stroke to the Claimant’s case may be said to have been dealt 
by the Abbé Salis, whose remembrance of the marks on Roger Tich- 
borne’s arm was fixed by the fact that he expressed disapprobation 
of his former pupil’s conduct when they were first shown to him. 

Before the Abbé left the box the foreman rose and read the deci- 
sion of the jury. Every one seemed stunned by the announcement ; 
dead silence for a few seconds prevailed. On the defendant's side 
there was no semblance of triumph ; the few words uttered prompted 
thoughts of thankfulness too deep for exultation. It would be impos- 
sible to say whether the Attorney-General or Mr. Sergeant Ballantine 
was most affected by the announcement—both grew what would be 
under other circumstances alarmingly pale, and a few minutes 
elapsed before the latter was able to ask for the adjournment 
which was granted. Then the court broke up; friends crowded 
round the lady the hopes of whose son depended on the issue of the 
trial, and with that came the beginning of the end. 


T. F. O'DONNELL. 
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How rapid are the changes in the fashion of intellectual thought and 
the mode of literary treatment ! The periods come and go, to all appear- 
ance quite independently of the advent and the departure of particular 
authors. A man’s idiosyncracy, I suppose, remains with him through 
life, without much modification ; but if it does, the world very soon runs 
past it. I can call to memory a good many celebrities who have been 
lights of greater or less brilliancy for a period, and who continue to be 
estimated highly ; but their brilliancy is no longer a light in the public 
highways, and though as individuals they are still living amongst us, they 
are estimated very much as if they were dead, so far as their speciality in 
the world of thought and of letters is concerned.. Where shall I begin to 
name these “ Representative” men and women, so as not to seem 
invidious ? The question itself, by a happy reminiscence, suggests a name. 
It is still the good fortune of intellectual circles in the United States to 
enjoy the society of Ralph Waldo Emerson, but Where are the present 
readers of the “ Essays,’’ and Where shall we look for young disciples of 
his captivating pantheism to take the places of those who are no more? 
Do we ever meet a man under thirty years of age who has been touched 
by the philosophic talisman of “ Self-Reliance,” “ Compensation,”’ or any 
of the strange topics so strangely treated by the author of “English 
Traits?’’ I know not how it may be in America, but in this country, 
where the works had a great sale a quarter of a century ago, the man who 
should be heard to philosophise in the spirit of the essay on ‘‘ Compensa- 
tion ’’ would be supposed to have risen from the dead. Again, I am happy 
to know that the author of “ Westward Ho!” is still a conspicuous figure 
among English men of letters ; but Where is “ muscular Christianity,” and 
who are its disciples? That Mr. Kingsley, as well as Mr. Emerson, has 
put his mark on the age there cannot be a doubt ; but the period of the 
actual burning of the light which it was the particular mission of 
these men to kindle has been so marvellously brief, that though a 
quarter of a century will pretty nearly cover the literary career of 
each of them their work is now rather a tradition than a living 
fact. Right glad is every man of intelligence in the two hemispheres 
to know that the “ Philosopher of Chelsea’’ still occupies a proud place 
in the land of the living, but What is the news respecting “The Universal 
Yea,’ and “ The Universal Nay,’’ “ Chartism,’’ “‘ Hero Worship,’ and 
“Shams’’? Who is there under thirty years of age who could expound 
the faith of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh ? It seems butyesterday when a senti- 
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ment which may be described as “ Ruskinism’’ seemed to pervade the 
mind and thought of the hour ; but that is gone. So is Pre-Raphaelitism, 
though some of its professors continue to be famous year by year at the 
Academy. Among other living writers who exercised a notable degree of 
influence in particular directions for a season, but are not nowconspicuous 
elements in the forces of the hour, are George Henry Lewes, 
Thornton Hunt, Harriet Martineau, Francis Newman, Matthew 
Arnold, Herbert Spencer. It would be easy to make a longer list, but 
names will occur to all who have been readers of books during thirty or 
forty years. Some of the work that lies for the hour more or less under 
the shadow of this qualified oblivion will emerge by-and-by and become 
classic. Meanwhile I am not sure that men do not occupy an enviable 
position who can join hands with a new generation, to whom they and their 
fame are in a certain sense matters of history. 


THE Saturday morning entertainments at the Gaicty Theatre are quite 
unique in their way. I am glad to see that the management is well sup- 
ported by the public on these occasions. The programme is made up of 
light pieces, such as “ Our Clerks,” “The Spitalfields Weaver,” “ Uncle 
Dick’s Darling,” and ‘‘ Off the Line.” The latter work is an effective little 
play from the French, in which Mr. J. L. Toole and Mrs. Billington are 
admirably fitted with characteristic parts. In an engine-driver, with “a 
rolling eye,” which barmaids at refreshment-rooms find irresistible, Mr. 
Toole has added another stock character to his special sé/e. As something 
between the “Pigskin” and “ Uncle Dick,” “Off the Line” will take 
a permanent place in the Toole-drama. There is a combination of man- 
liness and rough honest affection with the grotesque and ridiculous in 
Mr. Toole’s engine driver which is highly artistic. Mrs. Billington, 
as the artisan’s wife, carries one back to her remarkable acting in “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” 

It is a good sign when such a piece as “ Off the Line” is received 
with rounds of applause. In the midst of so much that is meretricious 
and weak, this little play affords a pleasant glint of light. Of a far 
higher order of merit, however, is “ Pygmalion’’ at the Haymarket, The 
piece continues to run. Mrs. Kendal has taken the town by storm in 
this charming play of Mr. Gilbert’s. I do not altogether agree with 
my accomplished critic’s notes upon Mrs. Kendal in “ Players of Our 
Day;”’’ but I am glad to learn that his fearless, independent, and 
thoughtful articles are appreciated and understood by those who have 
a true feeling for the drama and a high sense of its mission. There is 
a tendency to overpraise ordinary talent when it is surrounded by 
stupidity. Mrs. Kendal’s is not so great a light, perhaps, as we imagine 
it to be in the midst of so many farthing candles ; but it is an increasing 
and growing brilliancy, and is destined, I believe, to cast no uncertain ray 
on the history of the drama. We owe much to Mrs. Kendal’s brother, Mr. 
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T. Robertson, whose pieces have had a marked influence for good upon 
playwrights, actors, and audiences. It would be a grand thing for the 
stage if the Gaiety management, taking a lesson from the Prince of 
Wales’s, and the success of its own minor pieces at morning performances, 
would give us good sterling plays, instead of wild nonsensical burlesques. 
The prettiest and perhaps the most comfortable theatre in London, the 
Gaiety, as a fashionable house, might rival the Haymarket and Prince of 
Wales’s in light and elegant comedy, and do quite as successful a 
business as at present. There are signs in the Gaiety programme for the 
next few months which induce me to hope that Mr. Hollingshead intends 
to strengthen his bill in the best sense of the word. Mr. Toole is not to 
go into the country until October. 


IT is a matter of surprise to me that no ingenious investigator of the 
curious experiences and fancies of mankind has ever elaborated a theory 
of relationship between witchcraft and mesmerism. No doubt the two 
things have been. associated together in many minds. The doings of 
Frederick Anthony Mesmer and his immediate followers, about a century 
ago, could not fail to awaken suspicions of the old crime of witchcraft. 
But it has never occurred to me to read or hear of any serious attempt to 
upset modern scepticism as to sorcery by rehabilitating the evidence 
of its existence and accounting for it on the mesmeric hypothesis. In 
these days of “spiritualism,” of séamces, of the literature of table turning, 
and of “ psychic force,” I do not see why witchery should not be restored 
to its old place of honour among the beliefs of mankind. Let us assume, 
for the sake of argument, that our ancestors were correct about witch- 
craft. We can then inquire into its history, and compare its deeds and its 
proofs with those of mesmerism and spirit-rapping. On this basis might, 
perhaps, be raised a superstructure of hypothesis superior in its claims to 
psychic force. If the editor of one of the several publications known as 
the organs of spiritualism will take this subject up I am in a position to 
help him to some useful and suggestive speculations on witchcraft. I am 
indebted to the Cyclopzdia of E. Chambers, F.R.S., of which the fifth 
edition before me was published in 1743. Mr. Chambers was a man of 
great learning and vast information. His Cyclopedia was given to the 
world about a quarter of a century before Mesmer published his doctrines 
in Germany. I am compelled to condense those portions of the article on 
witchcraft which suggest these associations. This philosopher of a century 
and a half ago seems almost to have anticipated mesmerism. He begins 
with the premise that all living things emit effluvia, both by the breath 
and by the pores of the skin, and he concludes that all bodies within the 
sphere of such “perspiratory or expiratory effluvia” will be affected by 
them. So much he sets down as incontestable, and then he proceeds to 
argue that of all parts of the animal body the eye is the quickest ; that its 
coats and humours are as permeable as any other part of the body (“as 
witness the rays of light it so copiously receives”), and that the eye 
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therefore, “no doubt emits effluvia like the other parts.” The fine 
humours of the eye must be continually exhaling. The heat of the per- 
vading rays will rarefy and attenuate them. “The subtile juice or spirit 
of the neighbouring optic nerve, supplied in great abundance by the 
vicinity of the brain, must make a fund of volatile matter to be dispensed and, 
as it were, determined bythe eye.” “Here, then,” declares Mr. Chambers, 
somewhat triumphantly, “we have both the dart and the hand to fling it ; 
the one furnished with all the force and vehemence, and the other with all 
the sharpness and activity one would require. No wonder if their effects 
be great!” “Do but conceive the eye as a sling,” says our author, 
“capable of the swiftest and intensest motions and vibrations ; and again 
as communicating with a source of such matter as the nervous juice 
elaborated in the brain, a matter so subtile and penetrating that it is 
supposed to fly instantaneously through the solid capillaments of the 
nerves, and so active and forcible that it distends and convulses the 
muscles, and distorts the limbs, and alters the whole habitude of the 
body—giving motion and action to a mass of inert inactive matter. A 
projectile of such a nature, flung by such an engine as the eye, must have 
an effect wherever it strikes.” All this is not quite science; but Mr. 
Chambers, F.R.S., would have been a tower of strength to the mesmerists, 
and his reasoning, if it is not quite convincing to some of us, is cogency 
itself compared with the logic of the doctors of psychic force. If it were 
given me to be a spiritualist and a medium, I think I would also adopt 
witchcraft, and make Mr. Chambers’s Cyclopedia my text-book. 


? 


THE author of “Players of Our Day” writes to me as follows :— 
“T have just seen the letter of your correspondent, ‘A Subscriber from 
No. 1,’ who thinks there is some ‘slight error’ in the account of ‘The 
Bells’ given in ‘ Players of Our Day.’ The statement is substantially 
accurate that the English version is founded on a story of MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrain. The original is now before me, and makes part of 
a yellow miscellany bearing the title of ‘Romans Populaires.’ It is true 
the story is written in theatrical shape—in dialogue ; but we are told that 
the authors never intended it for the stage, and were much surprised at 
its success upon the boards. Giving every credit to Mr. Leopold Lewis’s 
version, I cannot help thinking that it would have gained in originality 
and strength by retaining the arrival of the living Polish Jew. By the 
present arrangement we are reminded of the first act of the ‘ Corsican 
Brothers, which is reproduced almost literally.—THE AUTHOR OF 
‘PLAYERS OF OUR Day.” 


AMONG the books which have found their way to my library table is 
one in which many of my readers will feel an especial interest. The late 
Mr. W. Greener, C.E., wrote a very useful book on “Gunnery in 1868,” 
and his son, Mr. W. W. Greener, follows up his father’s work with 
“ Modern Breech-loaders, Sporting and Military” (Cassells). Everything 
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that it is necessary to know about breech-loaders, historically and practi- 
cally, is here set forth by a manufacturer. Dr. Johnson, when he resided 
in the neighbourhood of the hardware village, would have been con- 
siderably astonished at a gunmaker writing and publishing a thoughtful 
and learned series of essays on the subject of his own manufactures. Now- 
adays everybody writes, and technical education is becoming a popular 
cry. ‘What can be better than technical books written by technical men ? 
For my own part, I still occasionally use a favourite muzzle-loader of 
Manton’s and read my “ Hawker ;’’ but the breech-loader has become 
a necessity, like telegraphs and postal cards, and it is good to know 
all about the new weapon. To M. Lefaucheux, a Frenchman, is due 
the honour of inventing the modern breech-loading sporting gun. 


How prettily a man may puzzle himself, and puzzle his friends at the 
same time, by an over-reliance upon the apparent meaning of words. I 
dare say the ancient philosopher was convinced by his own paradox when 
he demonstrated that the hare starting on a race a hundred paces behind 
the tortoise, and running ten times as fast as his competitor, would never 
overtake the tortoise. Those who have interested themselves in these 
odd problems will remember the logic by which the hare loses the stakes. 
While the swift-footed quadruped runs a hundred paces the tortoise runs 
ten; the hare continues and does the ten paces, but the tortoise is one 
pace ahead ; the hare accomplishes the one pace, but the tortoise is then 
one-tenth of a pace to the fore ; and so goes on the contest ad infinitum. 
The hare never comes quite up with the tortoise because matter is infinitely 
divisible. I am reminded of this amusing paradox by a passage in a 
pamphlet published in defence of the theory of Mr. John Hampden, of 
Swindon. I need hardly say that this is the gentleman who believes, with 
so much earnestness of faith, that the earth is a plane and does not move. 
The reading world have been made spectators of the quarrel between him 
and Mr. Walsh, the umpire in the famous demonstration, Mr. Walsh 
having decided that the experiment proved Mr. Hampden’s theory to be 
incorrect. This pamphlet runs over with wrath at the “notorious rascality 
of the scientific world,” but I do not care so much for the writer’s wrath 
as for his logic. He says, somewhat tauntingly, that the man of 
science assumes himself to be, at any point on the earth’s sur- 
face, “on the top ;” and, if the world is round, and the circum- 
ference is about 24,000 miles, the champion of its rotundity will have 
to show a fall, in either direction, of ten feet eight inches in the 
first four miles. Well, let him try the experiment in any given direction. 
Grant him a fall of ten feet eight inches in four miles due south. But if there 
is a fall from this end of the four miles to that, there must be a cor- 
responding rise from that end of the four miles to this. There is Mr. 
Hampden’s puzzle, and ten to one it will bother the large majority of 
readers who have never before been called upon to consider the point: 
One hundred pounds per mile Mr. Hampden was ready to give to the 
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engineer or surveyor who would take him to any spot in the United 
Kingdom and show him the rise and the fall. The offer was, of course, a 
safe one. Any surveyor would undertake to show the fall from this point 
to that, but none would attempt to prove the corresponding rise from that 
point to this ; simply because there is no corresponding rise. What the 
advocates for rotundity contend is that if it were possible to get an 
absolutely straight bar of metal eight miles long and balance it upon a 
given point at sea-leyel, each end of the bar would be upwards of ten feet 
higher than the balancing point at sea-level. There is no “ corre- 
sponding rise” from the other end of the four miles in Mr. Hampden’s 
sense ; but if he insists that a fall from this point to that implies a rise 
from that point to this, then the reply is that there is at the surface of the 
earth at the other end of the four miles a perpendicular “rise” of upwards 
of ten feet to the end of our straight metal bar. 


Two or three hundred years have effected a great difference in our 
conceit of our position in the world of history. I do not imagine that 
there are many people to be found in this island to-day who are willing to 
contend that English life, English thought, English literature, are more 
ephemeral and less important in relation to the world’s story, than the life 
and thought and literature of ancient Rome. My notions of the manner 
in which our posterity will look upon the work we are doing, and upon 
our good and evil performances during these eight or nine hundred years 
are, I have no doubt, very much like the notions of my contemporaries ; 
and I am not conscious of any particular modesty or humility of feeling 
when I compare our life and accomplishments with those of old Rome, or 
even of old Greece. I see as much reason to predict immortality for our 
masterpieces of poetry, literature, speculation, statesmanship, war, heroism, 
and greatness of whatever kind, as for those of the two chief nations of the 
ancient world ; and that, I think, is the common feeling of our time. But 
how long is it since we began so to estimate our position and our work? 
Hardly so long as the life of the Gext/eman’s Magazine. Doctor Johnson 
would have treated with sublime scorn such gross presumption ; Addison 
would have regarded the notion as one reflecting the absence of genuine 
scholarship. But if this might be a matter in dispute in the days of 
Johnson and Addison, it was not even an open question two centuries 
earlier. Before me lies the dedication of Lord Bacon’s Essays to the 
Duke of Buckingham, wherein the famous Englishman—a more masterly 
reasoner than Aristotle, a greater thinker than Plato, a philosopher for 
whom no worthy rival can be found in the annals of Rome, zaively 
expresses the curious faith in the superior chances of immortality of the 
Roman tongue contained in the following sentence :—“ I thought it agree- 
able to my affection and obligation to your Grace to prefix your name 
before them [the Essays], both in English and Latin ; for I do conceive 
that the Latin volume of them, being in the universal language, may last 
as long as books last.” This dedication was written at about the time 
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when Shakespeare was finishing the last of his plays. “ Macbeth” and 
«* Hamlet ” had been for some years before the public. The author of the 
Essays and of this dedication had been a witness of the lives of the famous 
men of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It was a golden age of English great- 
ness, and it was a time when the Anglo-Saxon language, having been put 
to as severe a test as ever tongue was tried by, had been found to be a 
sufficient engine in the hands of a host of eminent writers, one of whom 
for genius has never been matched in ancient literature or modern. Bacon 
himself was a great master of English, and knew all its range, its flexi- 
bility, and its resources. But in the face of all this Lord Bacon thought 
that, whatever might become of his works written in English, his volume 
in Latin, because of the language, might live for ever. Buckle, Auguste 
Comte, De Tocqueville, and some others have recognised the truth that 
the power to form a conception of progress is limited by the conditions of 
the age in which a man lives. If Bacon in the seventeenth century could 
so far remain under the shadow cast over the Middle ages by the old 
Roman Empire, How can any of us hope to form even an approximately 
trustworthy estimate of the present position of things in relation to the 
past and the future ? 





